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SEASONABLE BOOKS from LEE & SHEPARD’S LIST. 
NO lees hes vt 
EASY STEPS FOR LITTLE FEET IN SCIENCE| GEOGRAPHY BY THE JOURNEY METHOD 


Mori and Hesehtaty Sence'waineemeet| The Pict 
vt idresting language. aly inwaeseaa™ ane | The Picturesque Geographical Readers 

Five elegantly illustrated volumes now ready. 
Home and School — This Continent of Ours — Visits 
to Maine, Washington, Factories, etc. — Visits to 
Florida, Up the Mississippi, Chicago, etc. — Visit 
to The Rocky Mountains and Pacific Coast. Book 1st, 
50c.; Book 2d, 72c.; Books 3d, 4th, and 5th, each 5éc. 


The Young Folks’ Natural History Readers 
(1) Bees, Butterflies, and Other Insects 
(2) Sea-Urchins, Star-Fishes, and Corals 
(3) Quadrupeds of Every Land 
(4) Sea-Shells and River-Shells 
(5) Birds of Many Countries 
(6) Fishes and Reptiles 
This most popular presentation of the delights of 
Natural History for the young, by Mrs. Sanborn Ten- SUPPLEMENTARY READING FOR ALL GRADES 
ney, contains over 500 illustrations. Postpaid, each, 
35 cents. 
THE KINDERTGARTEN TREASURY 
Mother- Play and Nursery Songs. By Frederick 
Froebel. A large quarto in form, and filled with il- 
lustrations, poetry, and music. By far the most pop- 
ular book ever made for kindergartners. $1.50. 


Lee & Shepard’s Historical Help Series 








For Primary Schools Net prices 
Tweed’s Graded Reader, First Year, bds, .20 
Tweed’s Graded Reader, Second Year, « 2 
Tweed’s Graded Reader, Third Year, a 
Tweed’s Graded Reader, 12 parts, paper, each .05 
Miss West’s Classin Geography, bds. . 
Ruskin’s King of Golden River, - a 
Dodge’s Stories From American History, 2 


For Grammar Grades 


S 








A PATHFINDER IN AMERICAN HISTORY) Robinson Crusoe (the boy of to-day) for Schls,‘* .30 
Unique, Comprehensive, Practical. Prepared by| Arabian Nights For Schools, eae 
Professors Gordy and Twitchell. Postpaid $1.35. Wiggin’s Lessons on Manners, : a 
Mrs. Monroe’s Story of our Country, « 

Outlines for the Study of U.S. History| Nobie Deeds of our Fathers, “ (30 
By the Library Me ‘ 7 " shele Oe 1e Boston Tea-Party, and other Tales, ow 

y the Library Me thod. By A. W. Bacheler. 50c. Stories of the Civil War, “30 
Topics for the Study of English History | Hitt’s Excellent Quotations, clagh .75 
By the Laboratory Method. By Mary E. Wilder. 40c. Emery’s Every-Day Business, bds. .30 


Vasco Da Gama, His Voyages & Adventures, ‘“‘ .60 

Topics for the Study of Roman Histo Fisarro and His Conquests, . oe 

By the Library Method. By Caroline W. Trask. "Noe. Magellan, The First Voyage Round the World “ .60 
Marco Polo, His Travels and Adventures, mi 

THE BEST TEACHERS’ BOOK IN GEOGRAPHY IS} Drake, The Sea-King of Devon, oo 
KING’S METHODS AND AIDS LN GEOGRAPHY Raleigh, His Voyages and Adventures, a 








akin a on Towle’s Heroes and Martyrs of Invention, 60 

Price, postpaid, $1.35. Drake’s Burgoyne’s Invasion of 1777, 40 

Outline for the Study of Grecian Mythology Drake’s Taking of Louisburg, 40 
By Anna Gooding Dodge. 20c. Drake's Battle of Gettysburg, 40 

2 Franklin’s Select Works, .60 

ANALYSIS AND PARSING Franklin’s Autobiography, bds, .30 

A classified collection of practical-working sen-| Blaisdell’s Readings from Waverley, —_ 
tences that may be used with any grammar. By M.| The Story of Patriot’s Day, cloth .50 
R. Orne. 30c, The Watchfires of ’76, 1.00 


Specimens of the above books sent upon receipt of the net prices here given. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUES AND SPECIMEN PAGES AND THEY WILL BE SENT FREE, 


LEE and SHEPARD Publishers 10 Milk Street Boston 


Manual of Geography receive a critical revision 
to bring them in touch with present con- 
ditions the world over. 
Africa had to be made. Each year also a fresh 
sheet of “ Recent Geographical Events” is bound 
in with the Manual, supplying fuller information 


VERY year the text and maps of Maury’s 
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This year a new map of 


on some special matters. These extra pages for 


July, 1895, contain articles on “ Utah, the Forty- 
fifth State,” “China, Japan, and Korea,’ with a 
map of Korea and neighboring parts of China 
and Japan, “ The Highest Mountain in North 


America, etc., etc. 


Superintendents and Principals of Schools using Maury’s Manual, 
and having editions of 1894 and previous years in pupils’ hands, are 
invited to report to us the number of such books, and we will send 
them a supply of this extra leaf, gummed for insertion in the books 
\they have, tree of expense. 

Address 


Universivy PuelisHine Company, 


43--47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 


|'NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT, 
352 Washington St., Boston. 





Standard Teachers Library. 


IMPORTANT RECENT ADDITIONS. 


9. THE TEACHER’S MENTOR. Including in one volume Buckham’s First Steps 
in Teaching, Huntington’s Unconscious Tuition, Fitch’s Art of Questioning, and Fitch’s 
Art of Securing Attention. Pp. 274. In cloth, $1.00. 

\" No four such valuable works for the young teacher were ever gathered into one volume. 
12. NORTHEND’S TEACHER AND PARENT. Pp. 320. In cloth, $1.00. 
\a The introduction to this new edition was Mr. Northend’s last work. 

13. THE NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATION QUESTIONS FOR TWENTY YEARS. Pp. 
453. In cloth, $1.00. Contains 5,000 questions on 28 subjects. 

14. REIN’S OUTLINES OF PEDAGOGICS. Pp. 232. In cloth, $1.25. The standard text-book of 
Herbartian pedagogics. dl 

17. PATRICK’S ELEMENTS OF PEDAGOGICS. Pp. 224. In cloth, $1.00. 

18. MACE’S WORKING MANUAL OF AMERICAN HISTORY. Pp. 279. In cloth, $1.00. 


Any of the above, bound in manila, with cloth-strengthened backs, sent postpaid for 50 cents. 


CC. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N Y. 





THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


A FEW TEXT-BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


Balzac (Honore de} Contes. Edited, with Introduction and FrenchGrammar yet published. By Chas. P. DuCroquet. 


Notes, by George McLean Harper, Ph.D., and Louis Eu-| 12mo, half roan, 295 pages. .............6.0cceeeeeeuues 1.25 
gene Livingood, A.B., of Princeton University...... 81.00 | 7e Francais par la Conversation. A very valuable book 
Cartes de Lecture Francaise, pour les enfants Americains.| for beginners, with music. By Chas. P. DuCroquet. 
A set of reading charts printed in very large type and | 12m0, Cloth. 1.0.0... 6. cc csc eee ee seen eee eee ee eeneneeenes 1.00 
profusely illustrated, to teach American children. 87.50 | La Conversation des Enfants. By Chas. P. DuCroquet. 
Le Francais Idiomatique. French Idioms and Proverbs, EBINO, CLOCT sc rccccocsdecccccssscccdescccnsvcssvcvcesgecse 75e 


with their English equivalents and copious exercises, | poy parng, PROF. ©. (B.L., L.D.) 
bag ee arranged. “A — —, Pye hoe | 
the mastering of idiomatic French. The type is as clear : : weep $ 
” , im rn: ‘ “). ‘ie es Po ; Fr “ais du XI Xeme Siecle, with biographical 

thearrangement.” ByProf.V.F.Bernard. l2mo,cl. 50c | /es Poetes Francais é grap 
pe a Fran a re traits Choisis. Prose and Poetry, with and explanatory notes in English. 12mo, cl., 402 pp. $1.25 
ys slanatory notes in En slish by Prof. George Caste- | Les Prosateurs Francais du X1Xeme Siecle, containing the 
gnier, B-es-S. NS igh REO E PR ES = 90c | best selections of the Modern French authors, with log 
4A French Grammar. Grammar, Exercises, and Reading, | raphies and Eng. explanatory notes. 12mo, roan, el. $1.25 
“followed by Examination Papers of Harvard, Yale, | Les Historiens Francais du XIXeme Siecle, with English and 
Princeton, Columbia, Cornell, etc. The most practical| historical notes. ¢ ras $1.25 


Complete Catalogue of all Books in Foreign Languages sent on application. 


Director of French in’ Washington High Schools. 





WILLIAM R. JENKINS, *' *stc'so""" NEW YORK, 





“ 7 7? the first essential is a good pen. 
To W tite Well ESTERBROOK’S name is stamped on it. 
cause it is even-tempered, smooth-pointed, and works easily. That is why everybody likes the 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., *° xow"ysiie"" 
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What Julius Czsar missed. 


he would be called upon to say, “ Et tu, Brute !” 
JOS 











Julius Czesar was considered a great man, and so he was; but he had his limitations. He dined off 
golden plates and drank out of golden tankards, but no electric lights brightened his dining-room, nor even 
the glow of a kerosene lamp. He never rode a bicycle, nor spoke through a telephone, nor sent or received a 
telegram, nor rode in a railway train. He never listened to a phonograph, and never faced a kodak. And, 
worst of all, he never knew the pleasure of writing with a Dixon American Graphite pencil. The best he 
| could do was to write with a “ plummet” —a piece of lead hammered into the shape of a pencil. The 
idea that the future would bring Dixon’s American Graphite pencils, graded in ten degrees of hardness, 
always uniform, always smooth, and always tough and lasting, never entered his head any more than that 


. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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Physical = Chemical Apparatas, 


Microscopes, Telescopes, and Lanterns, 


Dynamos, Motors, and 
Electrical Test Instruments. 


ANATOMICAL MODELS. 


Chemicals and Chemica! Glass Ware. 
Special Apparatus to Order. 
ee” Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 


(Successors Science Dept. of National School 
Furnishing Co.) 


179-181 Lake St., Chicago. 


Established 1871. 


Mua ea 


Physice! and Chemical Apparatus. 


Special Instruments of Precision. 


MICROSCOPES, TELESCOPES, 


Photographic Supplies, 
OPTICAL LANTERNS. 


CHICACO. 
LADIES OR GENTS 


3, AGENTS $75 A WEEK, 


At home, using or selling Gray 
Plater, or collecting goods for us 
to plate. We do all kinds of plat- 
ing at our works, manufacture the 
materials and outfits, and teach 
Bier art. We sell the only co ym plete 
| J outfit, including lathe, wheels, tools 
and materials for polishing, prepar- 
ing, plating and finishing every- 
thing. Circulars and prices free. 
Gray & Co., Plating Works, 
Dep't 4, C olumbus, Ohio. 


Factory and 
Warerooms + 


Mention this paper.) 

























Important to 
Subscribers. 


ad 


In order to place the JoURNAL OF 
EpucatTiow within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuss OF THREE or 
more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
new -subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 

SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
New ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co, 
3 Somerset Street, 


tf Boston, Mass. 





Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at » aes lowest cash price, all 
sizes of LAWTON & CO,’ 


Simplex Duplicator. 


They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


D. L: powp’ 's HEALTH EXERCISER, 
For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; athlete 
¢ orinvalid. Complete gymnasium; takes 6 
‘in. of floor-room; new, scientific, durable, 







(aveenc heap. Indorsed by 100,000 physic ians, 
Aes lawyers, clergymen, editors, and others 
now using it. Illustrated circular, 40 en- 
gravings, free. Address D. L. DOWD, 


Scie ntific Phys ical and Voc al Culture, 9 


_ East Mths street, N. Y. eow 


SE Barnes’ ‘Mu- 


CILAGE, AS BARNES & C0., N. ¥. 


Musical, far éinhdine.: and A highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c 
MENEELY & CO., Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.!| 1826. 


Description and prices on application. 


Permanently, root and branch, in 5 minates, without paia, 


discoloration or injury with “ Pilla Belvenu.” Sealed 
particulars, Ga, Wileex Speaifie Oa.. Phila. Po 
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NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
JOURNAL OF _— ATION will secure a year’s 


=, r tion free 
EW EN GLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





m National Physics Course.” 


New and improved 
. \ Apparatus, indorsed 
STAT NTT ATT by atin educators. 


a E, Knot Apparatus (i 


14 Ashburton Place, 
BOSTON. 










Three Catalogues — Chemical, Physical, and Microscopical — mailed on application. 





FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


ve JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


> — Verticular and Vertigraph —<—@:Sscmemoure, 


af 
These Pens have been e ope cially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 
»y careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS... .91 John Street, New York. 


CRITERION and PARA BOLON 
MAGIC LANTERNS AND STEREOPTICONS 
l¢ way be used with Vil Lime,Gas Incandescent, 
or Are Electric Light College and School 
Apparatus a specialty. Decidedly the Best. 
J.B. COLT & CO., 115, 117 Nassau St,, N. Y. 
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Satisfaction and 
Speed in 


Columbia 
Bicycles 


The famous Hartford Single-Tube 
Tires with which Columbia Bicycles 
are equipped add much to the pleas- 
ure Columbia riders have in bicy- 
cling. Even the dreaded puncture 
loses its terrors with Hartford 
Single-Tubes. Repaired in a min- 
ute. Anyone can do it. Dunlop 
tires, best of double tubes, if you 
prefer. POPE MFG. CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN 
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For a limited time only we offer to our subscribers the “ POTTER-BRADLEY 
ATLAS OF THE WORLD” for only $6.00. 

This Atlas contains eighty-six (86) full double-page maps, with Isometric Index to each 
map, together with other valuable matter,—all handsomely and strongly bound in brown 
buckram cloth. 

That you may have an opportunity to examine the work for yourself, we will send to 
any address, postpaid, one part, containing four or five maps with index to correspond, ou 
receipt of 15 cents in stamps. 

This amount can be deducted from the price of the bound volume if you decide to 
favor us with your order. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 
For $7.50 we will send to any address the complete Atlas, in cloth binding, and 
the JOURNAL OF EpucaATION for one year. If you are at present a subscriber to the 
JOURNAL, your subscription will be credited ahead one yee. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


A GOOD THING! 
A NEW BINDER 


FOR THE 
Journal of Education. 


Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire for 
an inexpensive Binder to keep the weekly i-sues of the 
es OF EDUCATION in book form. We have at 
ast found jist the Binder to meet their demand. 

The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock, with 
“JOURNAL OF EDUCATION” printed on front cover ; 
cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the JouRNAL 


Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 
OUR NEW BINDER 


Will be given free to any subscriber, new or renewal, 
sending us $2 50 for a year’s eubscription to the JouRNAL 
and 1§ cents ad Jitional to cover cost of postage and 
packing. Or it will be 


CIVEN FREE 
To any present subsc iber sending us a mew six months 
subscription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 
same 
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Boston Binder 








Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 





THE GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN. 


BY 
Dr. W. 7. HARRIS, A. 8S. DRAPER, H. 8. TARBELL. 
WITH DEBATE. 





Paper, 148 pages. Price, 15 cents. 
Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each. 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 3 Somerset St.. Boston, Mase. 
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NEW HAMMOND 


NO. 2? 


The Greatest 


TYPEWRITER. 


Perfect Alignment— 
Uniform Impresston— 
Work in Sight— 
Improved Manifolding— 
Marginal Note Attachment. 





Write for catalogue, prices, 
and specimen of work. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO,, 


403 & 405 Hast 62d St., 


NEW YORK. 
Wanted, Teachers who are 


willing to devote a part of their spare 
time to soliciting orders for our edu- 
cational publications, to write us for 
particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 


Address 





AGENCY DEPT. 
NEw ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset St., Room 5. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 





Stevens Point, Wis., 


August 6, 1895. 
Dr. Hiram Orcutt- 


Dear Sir: Mr. D- —— was elected last evening to 
our Science Dept. for next year, was notified by tel 
egraph, and has accepted the position. I feel wé 
have been fortunate in securing such a man, and 


wish to thank you sincerely for your patient and un- 
failing courtesy. Very truly, H. A. SIMONDS. 





Any Subscriber 
of the JOURNAL OF EpucaTion who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address 
to which he would like the paper 
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NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
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GEMS FROM TENNYSON. 


COMPILED BY SUPT. H. G. WILLIAMS, OHIO, 





[Alfred Tennyson died October 6, 1892.] 


I hold it truth, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things. 


What are men better than sheep or goats, 

That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer, 

Both for themselves and those who call them friend? 


Howe’er it be, it seems to me 
*Tis only noble to be good. 

Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 


If you fear, 
Cast all your cares on God: that anchor holds. 


More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. 


The whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 


Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell; 
That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music, as before. 


Thou, God, wilt not leave us in the dust; 
Thou madest man, he knows not why ; 
He thinks he was not made to die; 

And thou hast made him: thou art just. 


I sometimes hold it half a sin ° 
To put in words the grief I feel, 
For words, like nature, half reveal 
And half conceal the soul within. 


Nor blame I Death, because he bare 
The use of virtue out of earth: 
I know transplanted human worth 
Will bloom to profit otherwhere. 


Our little systems have their day ; 
They have their day and cease to be; 
They are but broken lights of thee, 

And thou, O Lord, art more than they. 


There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds. 


God’s great gift of speech abused, 
Makes thy memory confused. 


As the tree 
Stands in the sun and shadows all beneath, 
So in the light of great eternity 
Life eminent creates the shades of death. 


The jingling of the guinea helps the hurt that honor feels. 
Let the great world spin forever down the grooves of change. 
Her eyes are homes of silent prayer. 


And thus he bore without abuse 
The grand old name of Gentleman. 


I hold it true, whate’er befall, 
I feel it when I sorrow most, 
’Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have love at all. 


I doubt not ihrough the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the 
suns. 


Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 


This is truth the poet sings: 
That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things. 


Things seen are mightier than things heard. 


Dust are our frames: and, gilded dust, our pride 
Looks only for a moment whole and sound ; 

Like that long-buried body of the king, 

Found lying with his urns and ornaments, 
Which, at a touch of light, an air of heaven, 
Slipt into ashes and was found no more, 


THE TEN AND THE TWELVE. 
BY JOHN TETLOW, 
Girls’ Latin School, Bostone 





You doubtless intended, in the editorial article 
which appeared in your issue of September 19 on 
“The Report of the Twelve,” to be fair-minded; but 
when you say that that report “has utterly demoral- 
ized the ‘ Report of the Ten’ and makes it ridiculous 
in the extreme,” you use language which, in my 
judgment, is somewhat extravagant. You will, [ am 
sure, be glad to extend the hospitality of your col- 
umns to one who takes a different view. 

You quote, with implied approval, that part of the 
report of the Committee of Twelve which charges the 
Committee of Ten with having asked and received ad- 
vice from the Greek Conference to the effect that the 
study of Greek should begin at least three years be- 
fore the close of the course preparatory to college, 
and with having set this advice aside “almost with- 
out consideration.” So far as the phrase just quoted 
may have been intended to imply that the Committee 
of Ten treated the recommendations of the Greek Con- 
ference with discourtesy, or with scant respect, it has 
no foundation whatever in fact. The recommenda- 
tion referred to received the most serious considera- 
tion at the hands of the committee, and was the sub- 
ject of prolonged discussion. One of the members of 
the Committee of Ten, who gives three years to 
Greek in his own school programme, and expects to 
do so indefinitely, and who reads with his classes ten 
books of Homer instead of the meagre three books 
recommended by the conference, said, in the course of 
the discussion, that it gave a “ painful wrench” to his 
habit of thought on the question under discussion to 
join in recommending a classical programme which 
provided for two years’ study of Greek instead of 
three; but he voted for the programme as finally 
adopted, and has seen nothing in the report of the 
Committee of Twelve that leads him to question the 
soundness of his judgment in $0 voting. There was 
but a single negative vote in the committee, and the 
member who cast it is the only one whose name ap- 
pears in the list of endorsers of the report and appeal 
of. the Committee of Twelve. What foundation you 
have for saying that “it is very generally thought 
that several others sincerely wish their names were 
on this report [the report of the Committee of 
Twelve], rather than on the other,” I do not know; 
but I suspect that what “is very generally thought” 
on this subject has little warrant in fact. The rea- 
sons which influenced the committee are briefly given, 
in part, in the following passage from its report; the 
remaining reasons may be inferred from what I shall 
say later, when I come to speak of other parts of the 
report of the Committee of Twelve : — 

“ Many teachers will say, at first sight, that physics 
comes too early in these programmes and Greek too 
late. 
opinion that Greek comes too late. 
of the positions assigned to these subjects is that 
the Committee of Ten attached great importance to 
two general principles in programme-making: In the 
first place, they endeavored to postpone until the 
third year the grave choice between the classical 
They believed that 


One member of the committee is firmly of the 
The explanation 


course and the Latin scientific. 
this bifurcation should occur as late as possible, since 
the choice between these two roads often determines 
for life the youth’s career. Moreover, they believed 
that it is possible to make this important decision for 
a boy on good grounds only when he has had oppor- 
tunity to exhibit his quality and discover his tastes 
by making excursions into all the principal fields of 
knowledge. . . . In these considerations the commit- 
tee found strong reasons for postponing bifurcation 
and making the subjects of the first two years as 
truly representative as possible,” 


Whatever ground for criticism is to be found in the 
statement that the Committee of Ten “summarily re- 
jected” the recommendation of the Greek Conference 
in the allotment of time to Greek, can be made, with 
equal justice, on its rejection of the recommendations 
Indeed, 
this criticism is, to my mind, completely disposed of 
by the well-known fact that, if the committee had 
accepted all the recommendations of the conferences 
whose advice it sought, it would have committed the 


of other conferences whose advice it sought. 


folly of making programmes requiring thirty-five and 
thirty-seven and one-half recitation periods a week. 

Doubtless, for want of space, you nowhere in your 
editorial article give recognition to the foot-note 
appended to the classical programme offered by the 
Committee of Ten. That foot-note reads as follows : — 
“In any school in which Greek can be better 
taught than a modern language or in which local 
public opinion or the history of the school makes it 
desirable to teach Greek in an ample way, Greek may 
be substifuted for German or French in the second 
year of the classical programme.” 

The committee was preparing programmes for use 
in secondary schools, which have a four years’ course, 
and it had prominently, though not exclusively, in 
mind the public high schools of the country, which it 
desired to bring into healthy and harmonious rela- 
tions with the colleges. By means of this foot-note, 
it expressly excepted from the operation of the pro- 
gramme such schools as, for example, the so-called 
Latin schools of New England, which, having a five 
years’ course or a six years’ course that overlaps the 
prevailing grammar school period, might profitably 
teach Greek in a more ample way than could reason- 
ably be expected of the average public high school. 
and it thereby made what it believed to be adequate 
provision for the advanced requirements in Greek de- 
manded by some of the colleges. Indeed, “the pro. 
posal made to varions associations of teachers to 
recommend to the schools and colleges which they 
represented the adoption of the four programmes re- 
cently submitted by the Committee of Ten,” which 
the Committee of Twelve says was the immediate 
occasion of the resolution adopted by the American 
Philological Assoviation that called out its report, 
was, as all who are familiar with the history of the 
subject know, a proposal made in the interest of the 
English high schools, and was expressly declared * by 
its promoters to have no reference to the distine- 
tively classical secondary schools. The statement, 
therefore, made in the report of the Committee of 
Twelve to the effect that “this classical programme 
means that there is to be no systematic study of 
Homer, or Herodotus, or of Greek composition in 
even our best schools, and that no provision is to be 
regularly made, even for pupils who show special 
aptitude for classical study, to advance beyond the 
merest elements in Greek,” is incorrect. 

“The 
gramme,’ 
‘must cease to prepare pupils for the ordinary classi- 


schools which adopt this ‘classical pro- 
’ says the report of the Committee of Twelve, 


cal courses in our colleges, or the colleges must lower 
their standard in Greek by a whole year to suit such 
schools.” And again, after contrasting the alleged 
relatively liberal treatment of other departments of 
study by the Committee of Ten with the treatment 
accorded to Greek in the classical programme, the re- 
port says: “In these studies, therefore, pupils might 
be carried a year beyond the ordinary requisites for 
admission to most colleges, while in Greek they 
would fall short of these requisites by just a year, so 
that Greek would be degraded relatively by two 
years.” Still later, in a reference to the proposed re- 
duction of the time to be devoted to Greek, occurs 
the phrase, “depriving Greek of a year.” From the 


* See the official report of the special meeting of the N. E, Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, held in December, 1894, 
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passages thus quoted, it appears that the Committee 
of Twelve asserts directly, or by implication, three 
times in its report that the classical programme rec- 
ommended by the Committee of Ten cuts down the 
recommendation of the Greek Conference by an entire 
year. Onthis point the Committee of Twelve is at 
variance with the Greek Conference itself. In the 
opinion of the latter body, the reduction is of but 
little more than half a year. The language of the 
conference report is as follows : — 

“The conference recommends that the study of 
Greek be begun at least three years before the close 
of the course preparatory to college, and that to the 
subject be given five recitations per week, of at least 
forty-five minutes each, the first year, four recitations 
per week the second year, and four recitations per 
week the third year. It will be seen that the confer- 
ence school in 
Greek about 490 recitation periods. Most schools in 
which Greek is studied during two years only, give 
from 360 to 400 recitation periods to the study, so 
that for sucly schools the time recommended amounts 
to of little 


work.” 


recommends as a minimum course 


an increase more than a_ half-year’s 

When it is remembered that in its classical pro- 
gramme the Committee of Ten that 
Greek be begun in the third year of the course, at 
which time the pupils will have already studied one 


and another 


recommends 


foreign language (Latin) two years 
(French or German) one year, so that the pupils on 
beginning Greek will have prolonged linguistic ex- 
perience and increased maturity of mind to aid them ; 
also, that five periods a week, for two successive 
years, instead of four periods, as recommended by the 
conference, are to be allotted to the study of Greek; 
so that greater concentration of effort will be possi- 
ble; it will be seen that the half-year estimate of the 
Greek Conference just quoted is a conservative esti- 
mate, and that, therefore, two years devoted to Greek 
under the plan of the committee is a full equivalent 
of two and a half years devoted to Greek under the 
plan of the conference. And yet this loss of half a 
year’s work on the part of students of Greek in the 
publie high schools prompts the Committee of Twelve 
to speak of the classical programme under which it 
would be effected as “a scheme which threatens to 
degrade both colleges and schools at the expense of 
good scholarship”! 

“The plan of the committee [of Ten], if adopted,” 
says the Committee of Twelve, “would aggravate 
most unnecessarily one of the greatest evils in our 
system of education — that the colleges are compelled 
This evil 
is acknowledged and deplored by all; and yet the col- 
leges are to be asked to lower their standard of clas- 
sical scholarship, that they may assume a new burden 
of elementary work, which the schools are now doing 
with ever increasing efficiency.” 


to do work which belongs to the schools. 


To this objection it is sufficient, perhaps, to say 
that the colleges have for many years been teaching, 
apparently without complaint, the elements of rela- 
tively easy modern foreign languages, like French 
and German, to young men and women who have 
nearly reached their majority; it surely cannot com- 
promise their dignity much more seriously to inter- 
pret to students of the same age and qualifications 
the masterpieces of Greek literature. 

What the Committee of Twelve has to say of the 
“importance of Greek to students who intend to de- 
vote themselves to the study of English or any other 
modern language, whether from the literary or the 
philological point of view,” reminds one of what a plain 
man, of scant equipment in philosophy, once said to 
Dr. Dickinson in an argument: “ There’s a sprinkling 
of truth in what you say, but that is all’ What the 
committee has to say about the “ severe blow” struck 
by the Committee of Ten at the theological schools of 
the country need only provoke a smile, and was not, 
it is to be hoped, intended to be taken too seriously. 
If it was, it only shows how hard pushed the com- 
mittee was for arguments. 

But I am taking too much of your space. 
settles all such issues,” and the Com- 
mittee of Ten “ can well afford to wait.” 


As you 


say, “Time 


THE SPECTATOR. 


BY GEORGE MERRIAM HYDE. 


The Spectator had occasion, the other day, to leave 
the din and dust of the city and attend the “ Univer- 
sity Convocation,” held annually in the interests of 
higher education, at Albany. From his comfortable 
chair in the rear of the senate chamber he saw and 
heard much that was suggestive; and some little that 
was truly inspiring, — the impetuous defence of the 
classics by Professor Adolph Cohn, who teaches French 
at Columbia, and President Eliot’s optimistic view of 
the working of electives at Harvard, and Dr. G Stan- 
ley Hall’s budget of stories. When they spoke, as 
must sometimes occur even while legislators take the 
same floor, the billing, and handshaking, and under- 
tone in the back seats and lobbies ceased entirely. 
As for the rest, excepting the evening sessions, the 
Spectator confesses with shame that he was bored, 
and that, he hastens to insert, from no lack of sym- 
pathy with, or experience in, teaching. He listened, 
hours at a time, for one crispy, original thought, for 
one clever or characteristic turn to an old parched 
truism: the spark of “ vitality ” that emanates from 
a large manhood seemed generally to be lacking, the 
“personality of the teacher” did not often visibly 
transpire. Perhaps it was because the participants 
had expended all their energies during the year — 
yet they looked anything but jaded Perhaps, the 
adopted form of “papers” precluded the fullest 
freedom and brightest wit. Editor Dana has said 
that college professors, as a rule, are unsatisfactory 
writers. “Most of them are uncertain, or dry, or 
stiff, or wearisome in their compositions; they often 
lack gracefulness, freshness, bravery, and spirituality ; 
they are pragmatical; they are exceedingly pedantic ; 
they have not those captivating qualities which belong 
primarily to the orator, but which are useful, also, in 
literature.” 

The Sun’s above impeachment of pedagogues was 
reread by the Spectator, after his three days in 
Albany, with the conclusion that it was not after all 
entirely without foundation. He wonders why, if 
the old questions about the “present trend in peda- 
gogy’’ must be discussed every year, they cannot be 
couched in a fresher garb, or, at least, be brought 
closer to life. Too much time is annually expended 
in breaking down the theoretical bulwarks to the 
theme, and in clearing the ground of superfluous 
straw men, ever to reach the citadel at all. of 
the topics considered at Albany was: ‘To what ex- 


One 


tent are all studies of equal educational value «in 
preparation for college?” Of course, the word 
“equal,” so obviously misused, effectually blocked 
the way for any serious discussion of the question in- 
volved. The first speaker spent all of his precious 
time quibbling over the mathematical “extent” of 
equality possible to secondary studies, which was very 
like the medieval pastime of discussing how many 
angels could dance on the point of a needle — and as 
blue bosh. Not that the Spectator personally cared 
one doit, — as long as it was entertaining. But there 
were other barriers erected —the vestibule seemed 
interminable — before the Ding an sich, the “ burn- 
ing’ questions of educational life and practice were 
reached. The word “ pedagogy,” the aversion of so 
many, was made a fetich and bowed down to, even by 
so exuberant and untrammeled a man as President 
Hall of Clark University, who declared that this word 
included all that was dearest to him in the present 
life. Froebel and Herbart got their usual aiging. 
The Spectator emerged from each day’s session with 
an increasingly painful sense that education was get- 
ting to be an enormously difficult and wellnigh 
inscrutable subject, nowadays. This impression was 
deepened by a chance meeting with a young man of 
his town who had just returned from five years’ peda- 
gogical study in Germany, and who was making his 
way toa far Western state to conduct a normal school. 
The Spectator asked him if he had ever taught, care- 
fully guarding the question lest he should infer that 
his interlocutor was one of those practical fellows who 
believed one should have taught, in order to instruct 
teachers. But this didn’t disturb him in the least: 





no, he hadn’t yet taught any, but he had visited half 
the schools of Germany, and had gotten hold of several 
ideas, “ principles, ” he called them, which would just 
make things hum in Colorado, at the first trial. This 
is not the exact language of the learned young gentle- 
man: but so much the Spectator distinctly gathered. 
One of the newly imported ideas was the supposedly 
“Herbartian ” discovery that the child must be at- 
tacked along the line of the least resistance, must, in 
fact, be “interested.” “Yes, alas!” the Spectator 
sighed to himself, “this glib-tongued neophyte will 
learn that truth to his grief — and, it is feared, to the 
burial of most of his high and mighty theories, includ- 
ing Herbart’s, about education. Before Herbart was 
born, the boys had to be ‘interested’ to be taught, 
and the teacher who knew enough to come in out of 
the rain knew that. O these profitless logomachies !”’ 

While the Spectator was embarking for New York 
that night, he found unexpectedly the solution of the 
whole educational problem. Before the boat was off, 
he could see behind him, threading their way over the 
high bridge spanning the Hudson, first, a meek, con- 
servative train of elegant mien and frequent stops, 
eastward bound; tnen a train pufting westward, solid, 
ambitious, the engine emitting sparks as if highly in- 
censed. In either case, vaguely as the two trains 
seemed to typify two different gaits that are set in 
education, the contrast between them and the peace- 
fulness of the river beneath, and of the dark masses 
of foliage, dimly and softly visible in the moonlight 
as the boat glided on, brought home anew to his heart 
this truth: that like the gentle growth of nature, the 
true up-building of man, the real education, must be 
not by fits and starts, not by pausing too long on the 
bridge of Mirza ( our enthusiasms will perish with 
disuse, if our souls do not fall through, as in the 
fable ), above all, not by wordy bickerings and self- 
exploitations, but by the reposeful opening and never- 
shutting of the mind to all the best of God’s influ- 
ences. While there isa vast deal to learn about 
education, be it said with all deference to the educa- 
tional reviews and conventions, the mine that in 
every generation needs most patiently and lovingly to 
be worked is knowledge of individual boy-and-girl 
nature, and self-knowledge on the part of the teacher, 
which means self-control. A keen, unconventional 
man of the world has only to pass the threshold of a 
‘“teachérs’ meeting ” to discern a tendency away from 
life and away from nature, which must lead inevitably 
to want of repose. 

The Spectator is of the opinion that the average 
public-school teacher gives herself ( more properly, 
is allowed to give herself ) little time for the culture 
that Coes not come from books and from the agitation 
of vexed questions bearing on education. Reserve 
energy and poise of character are, therefore, at a high 
premium in the ranks of teachers. 








CHEMISTRY IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 


BY J. N. SWAN, MONMOUTH COLLEGE, ILL. 


A meeting of chemists of the Northwest was held 
in Chicago during the last holidays, in the Kent labor- 
atory of the University of Chicago. At this meeting 
there was considerable discussion in regard to the 
amount of chemistry, and the nature of the chemistry, 
which should be taught in the high schools. 

The following* from the secretary’s report of the 
conference will indicate the reason for undertaking 
the investigation described in this paper: “ Discusston 
on the ‘What is the maximum 
amount of preliminary work in chemistry which can 
be required for admission to college, and of what 
nature should such work be ?’ 


second question : 


This question was 
very thoroughly discussed, and the following action 
was taken by the conference: Resolved, That the 
time allotted to chemistry in secondary schools would 
be best devoted to the fundamental principles of ele- 
mentary chemistry, and that the laboratory work 
should be such as shall best illustrate these principles. 
It was the unanimous opinion of those present that 


qualitative analysis, as such, should not be introduced 
into the course.” 


* Quarterly Calendar of University of Chicago, No. 12, February ,18%. 


Oct. 3, 1895. 
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Messrs. Freér of Ann Arbor, and Linebarger of 
Chicago, and the writer of this article were appointed 
a committee to draw up an outline of study for the 
secondary schools on the basis of the above reso- 
lution. 

Believing that a knowledge of existing methods in 
high school work would give us some help in our 
task, I sent a circular letter to the teachers of chem- 
istry in the high schools of Illinois, in cities of ten 
thousand inhabitants, or over, omitting Chicago. Re- 
ports have been received from nineteen of the twenty 
cities. A few of the items from these reports might 
be of general interest. One of the nineteen has no 
high school chemistry, — the city principal suggesting 
that, “The subject is properly a college subject.” 
We have, then, reports from eighteen high schools 
which have chemistry as a regular part of the course 
of study. 

It is not my intention in this article to discuss the 
points brought out by these reports in their relation 
to the work of the committee, but simply to present 
the summary of facts, which must be of interest to 
those engaged in teaching in secondary schools and, 
as well, toall who are anxious for the codrdination of 
our educational systems. 

The average number of weeks given to the subject 
of chemistry in these eighteen schools is twenty-six 
and eleven-eighteenths. The maximum is 
forty weeks by each of three schools, — the minimum 
is twelve weeks by one school, where the pupil carries 
two and two-fifths other subjects at the same time, or 
twenty one weeks by another, where the pupil carries 
five other subjects at the same time, reciting three 
times a week in chemistry. To my mind, the latter 
is the real minimum. 

Six, or one-third, of the number give a full year to 
the subject, the number of weeks in the school year 
varying from thirty-six to forty. The time devoted 
to chemistry does not depend on the size of the city 
at all. 

One city of 10,000 inhabitants gives thirty-nine weeks 
to chemistry, while one of 19,000 gives twenty-two 
weeks. One of 11,000 inhabitants gives forty weeks, 
another of 23,000 gives nineteen weeks. One of 10,000 
gives thirty-six weeks, another of 17,000 gives eighteen 
weeks. A great deal depends on the question as to 
whether politics enters into the election of the school 
boards or not. All does not depend on this, however. 
Even those school boards elected by political parties 
can usually be led by energetic, aggressive teachers 
to help build upand equip the schools. These figures 
show that we are far from uniformity of time require- 
ment at present — at least in this one branch in the 
state of Illinois. ‘Take the extreme cases, forty weeks 
with the pupil carrying three other subjects, and 
twenty-one weeks with the pupil carrying five other 
subjects. In one case the total solid time given to 


number 


chemistry is ten weeks, and in the other it is three, 


and one-half weeks, and there are a number of others 
near the extremes. 

Fourteen have daily recitations. One has four and 
three have three recitations per week. Some of these 
have extra hours for laboratory work, but the answers 
were not uniformly full in regard to the laboratory 
work. 

Eleven carry three other subjects at the same time, 
three carry more than three other subjects, and four 
less than three. The largest number of subjects is 
the one cited above, where the student has a total of 
six subjects. The smallest number is with one having 
two other subjects, making a total of three studies 
carried by the student at one time. While there is 
considerable divergence in this matter, yet a majority 
carry four studies at any one time, and it is only the 
exceptional school which has much of a variation 
from this number. 

The following are included in the list of subjects 
taught by the teachers of chemistry in these schools : 
Physics, biological science, English, algebra, geology, 
drawing, physical geography, botany, American litera- 
ture, astronomy, German, zodlogy, geometry, English 
composition, trigonometry, physiology, higher algebra, 
and mechanical drawing. Samples of diversity of 
attainments are the following combinations. One 








teacher teaches chemistry, physical geography, 
astronomy, botany, and physics. Another teaches 
chemistry, German, English composition; another 
chemistry, English, algebra, geology, and drawing. 

The wide range of subjects over which so many of 
the teachers must teach is one of the most serious 
deficiencies in the schools. No teacher can do good 
high school work in so many subjects as some of them 
have to teach. Two, or even three, allied subjects 
might well be taught, but such combinations as I have 
named are out of the question. The school board 
that asks a teacher to do such teaching cripples the 
teacher, and does serious injury to the pupils of the 
school. There is something seriously wrong, educa- 
tionally, with a city of 15,000 inhabitants that does 
not have enough pupils in its high school to compel 
the school board to have such a supply of teachers 
that one teacher will not be called on to teach one-half 
or one-third of the subjects in the course 

Shepard, Remsen, and Williams are the authors of 
the texts mostly in use. Only one uses a poor text- 
book, which is somewhat out of date. 

Sixteen have laboratories for students’ work. Some 
efforts are being put forth at the other places to get 
laboratories. One-half use laboratory manuals, the 
others use the text-books for laboratory work, or fol- 
low directions written by the teacher. 

In thirteen the study of physics precedes that of 
chemistry. In one it is concurrrent. In three it 
follows, and in the other the question, ‘ Does the 
study of physics precede or follow that of chemistry ? ” 
was answered by, “It does.” I will count this one 
with the majority, and say in fourteen the study of 
physics precedes that of chemistry. The high schools 
of Illinois do not seem to meet in actual practice the 
difficulties which led the Committee of Ten to place 
chemistry before physics, contrary to their expressed 
better judgment. 

The average time given to physics is thirty-six and 
seven-ninths weeks —ten weeks longer than the 
average time given to chemistry. Fifteen schools 
give a full year to physics. 

Eleven schools give some time to qualitative 
analysis. The shortest specified time is three weeks, 
—the longest sixteen weeks, —the latter including 
some qualitative analysis. Four donot take up quali- 
tative analysis, and three make no answer on this 
point. 

A few curious methods of teaching chemistry were 
brought out in the replies. Oneteacher has the pupils 
“commit to memory ” the names, symbols, and valence 
of about thirty-five elements at the beginning of the 
study. This is a relic of the ante-laboratory days which 
I had thought entirely lost. Another gives the first 
four weeks to “equation and valence work, with 
enough other work to dilute the dose.” Strange that 
one who recognizes the nauseating character of his 
work does not improve on it. The pupils need food, 
not medicine. 

Another teacher has pupils practice on writing 
formule and naming of compounds, whether the com- 
pounds actually exist or not. Another begins “ In- 
ductive analysis ” the second or third week. Another 
begins with “Binary compounds, as Hel, H,0, NH,, 
CH,, to develop valence ideas.” Another case of 
dosing, I presume. 

One gets to qualitative analysis ‘as soon as possi- 
ble, work in a little when I begin on the metals.” 
Another in forty weeks, the pupil carrying from three 
to five other subjects, gets from twelve to sixteen 
weeks for analytical work. This consists of qualita- 
tive analysis followed by essay work, or quantitative 
analysis. 

It must be remembered that a number of these 
teachers do not pretend to be chemists, but make 
specialties of some of the other subjects which they 
teach. While there are many improvements which 
might be desired, yet we must not lose sight of the 
rapid advancement in the last few years. The teachers 
are active in forwarding reforms in high school work. 
The fact that nineteen out of twenty addressed an- 
swered my letter shows that they have an interest in 
any movement looking to the better teaching of chem- 
istry im the high schools. 


MADAGASCAR. 


BY MACLEOD. 


For several months the island of Madagascar has 
been before the public; first, because of the war 
between that country and the French, and second, 
because of the condemnation and imprisonment of an 
American resident of the island by the French. The 
French have taken advantage of a strange combina- 
tion of circumstances to place the government of 
Madagascar in an uncomfortable dilemma, and having 
reduced the Malagasy to an almost helpless state, 
make extraordinary and exorbitant demands upon 
them. To accede to these demands will be in effect 
the placing of the whole island under subjection to 
the French, while for the Malagasy to go to war in 
their impoverished condition and with the poor mili- 
tary training of the native troops would, in all proba- 
bility, bring abdut the same result. Although 
numerous articles have appeared in print denouncing 
the action of the French, and stigmatizing their con- 
duct as an unjustifiable attack upon a, patriotic, inof- 
fensive people, no other country has thought best to 
interfere. ‘Taking into account the repleted condition 
of the Malagasy treasury and the lack of military 
training of the Malagasy militia, it is safe to prophesy 
that the islanders will stand no chances against the 
French army. The latter, however, have to encounter 
an enemy more direful than any Hova regiment in 
the extremely unhealthy climate of the island. 

This island is 1,000 miles long and 360 miles across 
in its widest part, having a total area of 230,000 


square miles. It is about four times as large as 
England. It lies principally in the torrid zone, sur- 


rounded by the Indian ocean and the Mozambique chan- 
nel, the latter separating it from Africa. The eastern 
coast consists of low, undulating plains, while the 
interior is an elevated plateau, from 3,000 to 5,000 
feet in height, broken by irregular mountain chains. 
The central plateau is the most healthy portion of the 
island, the low plains along the coast being very hot 
and subject to malarial fever. Snow is never seen in 
Madagascar, even on the summits of the highest 
The low country is thickly wooded with 
valuable forests of mahogany, ebony, rosewood, and 
other hard timber. 

The island is well watered, the rainy season last- 
ing from November to April. The rivers are short 
and of limited depth, their courses interrupted by 
sand banks and rocky bars. Within a short distance 
of the sea, on the eastern coast, a chain of lagoons 
extends nearly three hundred miles. During the reign 
of Radama I., about seventy years ago, an attempt 
was made to connect these lagoons, and thus form a 
continuous water-way, which would furnish a means 
of communication between the eastern settlements. 

Between the hills and along the banks of the 
numerous streams rice is cultivated. The natives 
depend principally upon this grain for food. The 
sugar-cane is also cultivated, besides yams, beans, 
Indian corn, sweet potatoes, millet, and manioc, the 
last forming a considerable part of the food of the 
The most important items of export 
Tea, coffee, indigo, 


mountains. 


inhabitants. 
aie the fine Madagascar cattle. 
hemp, spices, and tropical fruits are raised, and rub- 
ber of a quality which ranks as second best in the 
commercial market. 

Very little was known of Madagascar until the 
early part of the 16th century, when the first Euro- 
pean landed on its shores. The inhabitants are closely 
allied to the Malayo-Polynesian races, having charac- 
teristics, physical appearance, and languages resem- 
bling those of the natives of Sumatra and other 
islands of Australasia. On the western side of the 
island there is an African element. Until the begin- 
ning of the last century, the various tribes inhabiting 
the island had about equal power, each tribe forming 
an independent state, governed by its own chieftain. 

Early in the 18th century the Sakalava, a warlike 
tribe, conquered all the tribes on the western side of 
the island, and some of those in other localities, in- 
cluding the Hovas. Two kingdoms were formed, 
which held sway for about 100 years. At the com- 
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mencement of the present century, the Hovas of the 
central provinces threw off the yoke and conquered 
most of the other tribes, being aided by the English 
government, which was desirous of stopping the ex- 
portation of slaves from Madagascar. Radama I., the 
Hova chieftain, was made king, and from that period 
the Hovas have claimed the sovereignty of the whole 
country. The first king was a very bright and _ pro- 
gressive man, and opened his country to English 
missionaries, who not only introduced Christianity 
into Madagascar, but founded schools and taught the 
people many of the arts and trades of civilized coun- 
tries, such as carpentry, iron-making, brick-making, 
pottery, tanning, and the preparation of useful drugs 
and medicines. The country enjoyed a brief period 
of education and progress, but was brought to a stand- 
still by the death of the king. One of 
Ranavolona I., then became queen. She was greatly 
in favor of the old idolatrous worship, and prejudiced 


his wives, 


against foreigners. One after dnother they were 
obliged to leave, until, in 1836, all the missionaries 
had left, and the work of conversion and civilization 
was broken up. 

Gi From that time until the death of the queen in 


vony, and his bitter hatred of the French has helped 
to precipitate the present conflict. Advices from 
Madagascar, received in Paris on June 1, state that 
placards are displayed in the frequented parts of the 
capital, Antananarivo, urging the Hovas to accept the 
conditions of the French government, and thus pre- 
vent a war, which, the placards assert, is sure to 
result in the downfall of the Malagasy. On a height 
in the centre of the capital, Antananarivo, or, as many 
geographies write it, Zananarivo, is the queen’s pal- 
ace, and not far distant is a good-sized fort. ‘Tama- 
tave is the principal trading port, although, of late 
years, Vatomandry has been almost equally im- 
portant. 

Traveling in Madagascar is accomplished with much 
difficulty. A road, in our sense of the word, is rarely 
to be found; hence, wheeled vehicles are seldom used. 
Narrow, beaten paths lead to the chief towns, and 
along these all merchandise is carried on the shoulders 
of native porters, and travelers employ the same 
means of locomotion. The national carriage is a kind 
of palanquin attached to two light poles and carried 
by four bearers, two in front and two at the rear. 
Those for ladies resemble an oblong basket, 


g, open 
with a simple cloth covering 
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for protection from the sun. 
It seems strange that, in the 
rapid advance in civilization 
of this country, the means of 
communication were not im- 
proved. It is asserted, how- 


ever, that the chief reason for 





this neglect was the desire of 


the government to prevent 
foreign invasion. For over 
200 years the French have 


been making attempts to gain 
possession of the island, and 








rat : ; 
{\-~-¢ the inhabitants have relied 
3 largely upon the almost im- 
y gely uj 
S penetrable condition of the 


country as a_ prevention 
against such inroads. 
Radama I. credited 


saying that he “had two offi- 


King 
is with 
in whose care he could 


all 


cers 


safely leave enemies ; 











/ 





viz., General Forest and Gen- 


eral Fever.” 


However, during 
the reign of later sovereigns, 
roads have been made in the 
capital and other large cities 
and along some of the most 











1861, Madagascar steadily retrograded. Under the 
reign of her successor, missionary work was resumed, 
and at present Madagascar has numerous Christian 
churches, and many of the Malagasy are themselves 
acting as missionaries among the distant provinces of 
the island. The government is considered an abso- 
lute monarchy, but the queen is assisted by a prime 
minister of The distant 
provinces are governed by Hova military officers. 


and other officers state. 


During the reign of Radama I. there was a large 
standing army drilled by English officers; but of late 
years the military profession has become unpopular 
in Madagasear, and it is difficult to keep an army of 
a respectable size. During three months of the year 
recruiting takes place; but as soon as regular drilling 
Under such cir- 
the 
efforts of the queen will be to secure volunteers to 


begins there are many desertions. 


cumstances, it will be seen of how little avail 


wage war against the French. The present queen, 
Ranavolona IIL., is about thirty-five years old, and is 
well educated. The ruling power, however, at pres- 
ent is not the queen, but the prime minister, Raini- 
laiarivony, a man over seventy years of age, who has 
held the position for more than thirty years. 

A curious law of the land obliges the prime min- 
ister to be the husband of the queen, and the present 
the of three different 


After the Franco-Malagasy war of 1885, a 


minister has been husband 
queens. 
French protectorate was established in Madagascar. 


This protectorate was bitterly opposed by Rainilaiari- 


important routes, 

The native 
canoes are strong and well made, about forty feet 
In 
the southeastern section a boat is used, built of 
planks, fastened together with fibres of the palm and 
A boat of this kind, ealled a 
sary, Will carry a large quantity of merchandise, or 
hold about fifty people, and will pass safely through 
the heaviest surf. 


Navigation by water is more advanced. 


long. They are used on the rivers and lagoons. 


nails of hard wood. 


The Malagasy government opposes the sale of land 
to foreigners, but will rent it for a term of years. 
The late trouble with John Waller, an American 
resident of the island, arose out of such a grant of 
land. Mr. Waller was appointed United States con- 
to 1891 by President Harrison. 
After his term as consul expired, Mr. Waller decided 


sul Tamatave in 
to remain in Madagascar as a private citizen, and ob- 
tained from the government a lease for thirty years 
of a large and valuable tract of land. The French 
attempted in various ways to prevent this transaction, 
although, by their treaty of 1885, they have no right 
to interfere with the internal affairs of the island. 
From the time of the grant of land Mr. Waller was 
molested and harrassed by the French, and every 
opportunity sought to injure him. He was finally 
arrested on the charge of mailing news to a Hova 
friend in relation to the condition and movements of 
the French This Mr. Waller denies: but 
acknowledges that he broke the postal rules, inas- 
much as he mailed his letter on an English ship, 


army. 





instead of sending it through the French post-office, 
giving as his excuse the fact that over 700 letters 
written by himself or family had been intercepted in 
one year by the French post-office. After a trial of 
less than four hours, Mr. Waller was sentenced to 
imprisonment for twerty years, and is now in the 
civil prison of St. Pierre, France. The United 
States, through its ambassador, has taken initiatory 
steps in his case; but nothing definite has yet been 
done to effect his release. 


Methods for the Schoolroom, 








Music. — The greatest hindrance to good results of 
musical teaching is the erroneous and common opinion 
that the study of music is adapted to the “specially 
gifted.” Whoever can understand the relations of 
numbers can learn to read music at sight; and, if he 
can modulate his voice in speaking, he can learn to 
sing.— Superintendent Maglathlin, Easthampton, Mass. 





0 
ANSWERS WORD CHARADES. 


[Journal of September 19.) 





TO 


( “stale” in first line. 

| “least ’’ in second line. 
\ (“steal”) in third line. 
| slate in fourth line. 


tS 2 ere. 


| “mean ” in first line. 
' “mane” in second line. 


4. a. @ M. 0.4 name in third line. 
| amen in fourth line. 
socepntaninl seis 
HOW TO CONDUCT A PUBLIC MEETING. 
Allow pupils to announce a meeting by posting 


Let the 
meeting be called for a particular purpose,— perhaps 


notices in the schoolhouse and grounds. 


to protest against the closing up of a particular street, 
or the building of a bridge in a particular place. 
Take some local subject, which is not personal. Let 
the meeting be called for a definite hour. 

When the school is assembled, ask the boys to 
nominate a chairman. Follow the rules as they are 
given in Cushing’s manual. Certain pupils should be 
prepared to discuss the different sides of the question. 
Have a time 
limit. Close by having a resolution drawn up and voted 


Allow anyone to speak on the subject. 
upon. The teacher should not usurp the place of the 
chairman, but should simply be one of the company. 
It is a good idea in a case like this to trust the boys 
to do what is right and proper. 








O 
LITERATURE FOR THE 


ADELBERT F. 


BOYS. 


BY CALDWELL, 


A healthy literary taste isa growth. Such a taste 
not only grows by that on which it feeds, but it pro- 
duces results exactly similar in kind. Feed a boy 
detective stories or silly love tales, and you give him 
a stimulant, agreeable for a time, but sure to leave 
a diseased intellect. 

A mind nourished with strong and vigorous food 
not only digests the same and receives it into its life 
current, but it creates as well. Thus, he has that 
which remains, and ever supplies fuel to the furnace 
of his intellectual organism. 

Send your boys into the pantry, and nine out of 
ten will select tarts and preserves, while one may 
take, possibly, that which is more substantial. Send 
your boys hap-hazzard to a well-assorted library, and 
nine-tenths of them will return with, “'There’s noth- 
ing there worth reading.” Now is the time when a 
bit of wise counsel will turn the tide of the boy’s 
literary taste to a fortune of future thought. 

Accomplish your aim thus: Makea very careful 
selection of interesting, as well as instructive, volumes 
of poetry and 
* Tvanhoe,” « 


prose. Among them there may be 
” «The Merchant of Venice,” 
; in fact, one can select ver) 
easily a whole casket of literary jewels. To th 
majority of boys, it would be causing them to com 
mit literary suicide to place these books before then 


Evangeline, 
“Tale of Two Cities” 
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and say, “Read.” Every boy is fascinated by watch- 
ing certain chemical changes, but put the same raw 
materials into his hands, without any directions, and 
an explosion undoubtedly results. 

Why ? 
the combination of the chemicals. 

The opening of the *‘ Merchant of Venice” with 


Because he knows neither the nature nor 


‘*In sooth, I know not why I am so sad,” 


doesn’t immediately catch a boy’s attention and 
arouse his interest as does, “There was heard a sharp 
report of a pistol,” or “Once upon atime,” of the 
detective and love stories. However, when the “ Mer- 
chant of Venice” is read and digested, the boy has 
learned, and thoroughly, too, the lesson of obedience, 
the justice of the laws of Venice, the history of 
Jewish character, besides having read an ideal ro- 
mance. By suggesting the story of the caskets, and 
by relating in a few words the powerful “ trial scene,” 
any boy of ordinary literary tastes would be led, by 
By 


supplying him with a short list of test questions on 


a natural curiosity, to know the book himself. 


the subject matter, he will read the drama in the 
light of investigation and criticism, 

Other books may be followed in the same way, and 
in a remarkably short space, of time the boy has 
found the “open sesame” to liberty of thought, and 
he fully realizes that “Books are the voices of the 
distant and the dead, and make us heirs of the spirit- 
ual life of past ages.” 


——— 


A VISIT IN ENGLAND. 

{ This study is supposed to be preceded by a general study of 
the country, such as location, extent, surface, ete. | 

Let us set forth on a tourin England. We must do 
it now by proxy. We will use the eyes of the artists, 
poets, and travelers who have left us records of what 
this 


photographs and prints as teacher and children can 


they have seen. For we must have as many 
gather together, and as many interesting books, and 
as many gems of poetry as our resources can command, 

We arrive at Liverpool. The beautiful Stoddard 
views (Stoddard’s Art Series, No. 10) give a very 
good idea of the heart of the busy city of traffic. 

Why city of traflic? See map. Draw out by questions the 
children’s ‘previous knowledge of Liverpool, but show pictures 
Jjirst, to arouse interest. 

We will go from Liverpool to London. 


lies through a beautiful country. 


Our way 


*<¢ Wherever you go you will find neat farms separated by 
hedges instead of fences. There are hedges, too, skirting the 


and the fields are fresh and green 


roadsides and lanes, as 
though the whole country was a carefully tended garden.’ 
Why? 

‘‘ Here and there is a great house or castle, very large and 
In it live the rich people who own all the land 


Around the castles are beautiful 


’ 


In 


the spring the hedges are white, in many places. 


old and strong. 
for several miles around. 
parks with fine large trees shading them, elms, oaks, and 
The grass is so thick and soft that your feet are 
In the park are pretty gray 


beeches. 
almost buried in it while walking. 
deer, rabbits, hares, partridges, and many kinds of animals and 
birds.” (Much of the above state may be developed from the 
children’s own observation of the pictures, which should first be 
shown. ) . 

For pictures see Bayard Taylor’s Windsor Castle, Stoddard 
No. 10: Haddam Hall, Stoddard No. 6; Kenilworth, Stoddard 
No. 7. Also, Picturesque Read from Hawthorne’s 


‘* Rural Scenes in England,”” Johonnot’s Geographical Reader. 


Europe. 


‘Near the castle is often a village of neat white cottages, with 
its church, its schoolhouse, and its shops,” ete. 

For typical old English cottage show Anne Hathaway’s cot- 
Stoddard No. 1. Show also The Churchyard (Stoddard 
, and read from Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy.” 


tage, 
No. 4 

On our way to London, and during our tour we 
shall : their beautiful 
cathedrals. 
cathedral of Salisbury as “ A prayer in stone.” 


visit many towns noted for 


Mr. Arthur Conan Doyle describes the 


Does this description apply to all cathedrals? Why? Read 


from Longfellow’s poem ‘ The Builders.’ 

In the elder days of Art, 

Builders wrought with earnest care, 

Each minute and unseen part, 

For the gods see everywhere.” 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s series of articles in the Century of 
1892 and 93 are among the best illustrations of the cathedrals 
for the purpose 


= 
* Scribner's Geographical Reade! 


London has so many places of interest that we can- 
not visit them all this time. We must visit the 
Houses of Parliament, however (Stoddard No. 13 ), 
and we must observe how they differ from our Capitol 
at Washington. Do they resemble at all, in con- 
struction, the castles which we have seen? We must 
visit the Tower of London ( Stoddard No. 6), for we 
all remember the story of the little princes. 

The British Museum, containing one of the most 
wonderful libraries in the world, is an interesting 
We 
have seen several cathedrals, but we must not forget 
St. Paul’s, the largest and grandest of all. 


place, and so is the great zodlogical garden. 


Most beautiful and most interesting ot all, how- 
ever, is nuble Westminster Abbey. We will try to 
see but little at first, for we want to remember all 
that we see there. So we will take the things that 
we know, and after we have learned will 


more we 


come again. First we will go to the Poet’s Corner, 
where our English friends in loving memory have 
placed the bust of our own poet, Longfellow, among 
We to the 
tomb of Dean Stanley, who, as Arthur, in “Tom 
like an old We know that 
Stanley was Dean of Westminster, and we realize here 
how fitting it was that he should rest at last in the 


W ish see 


their greatest and best poets. 


Brown,” seems friend. 


“beauty of holiness ” that pervades the abbey. 

We are interested in the memorial to Major André, 
whom we remember in connection with our American 
history. The memory of another friend, Little Nell, 
leads us down a narrow street, and there is the Old 
Curiosity Shop itself. 

We have heard 
We see that they cannot be re- 


Now we must take our maps. of 
the English lakes. 
markable for their size, but that from their location 
they are very beautiful. Most famous they are for 
the poets who lived by them and loved them. The 
of for the 


scenery, but they are interesting for their mining im- 


mountains England will not attract us 


portance, which is very great. 
The 


Each teacher will develop and supplement from her own re- 


above article is intended to be suggestive, merely. 


sources. It is illustrative of a plan which one teacher has 
found successful in arousing the enthusiasm of the class, and 
in giving the pupils an idea of the country, such as no geography 
can furnish. The pictures should be shown first. The more 
the children contribute to the gollection,the greater their interest. 
Paragraphs upon the subject, selected by the teacher and read 
by the children, add greatly to the interest and information. 
The children’s own knowledge, first drawn out skillfully by the 
teacher, can be casually supplemented by much information on 
her own part, in a way that proves most interesting and in- 
structive. After the general study, map study can be taken 
with much more advantage than at first. 

In connection with the coast line, excellent illustrations are 


to be found in Bayard Taylor's ‘‘ Picturesque Europe.” 


IN OCTOBER SKIES. 


GEORGE T 


STUDIES 
HUGHES, 


First position on the amateur astronomer’s calen- 
dar for October is held by the planet Mercury. Good 
opportunities to see Mercury with the naked eye are 
comparatively rare. The planet has been visible this 
year as evening star in the first part of February and 
This month again brings him 
He 
reaches his greatest eastern elongation on the even 


ing of October 1, and should then be visible in the 


the first part of June. 
around to a position suitable for observation. 


western sky as soon as the twilight begins to deepen. 
No difficulty should be 
planet several days after, as well as before the first 


experienced in finding the 


of the month, provided one is willing to make the 
search. There is no bright star near Mercury at the 
time, and the first object which catches the eye after 
sunset, a little to the south of the sunset point, is sure 
to be the planet. 

No one, however, who has ever seen and recognized 
Mercury will be in doubt on a second occasion. There 
is a certain individuality in that glow which seems 
the the back 
ground. The planet, under favorable circumstances, 


more beautiful because of twilight 


appears brighter than a first magnitude star in the 
is a fact that 
Mercury are 


astronomical 


the 


same position. It most 


observations of made in day time 


sunlight being less an obstacle than the always low 
altitude of the planet after sunset or before sunrise. 
Astronomical observations of Mereury and Venus 
cannot be made with advantage at the Lick observa- 
tory, where the great thirty-six-inch telescope is 
mounted, the great elevation of Mount Hamilton, so 
favorable for most astronomical work, being a draw- 
back to daylight observations of the inferior planets. 
For this reason, the best way to settle Schiaparelli’s 
claim, that Mercury, as well as Venus, revolves on its 
axis in the same time that it revolves around the sun, 
would be by an expedition to one of the islands of 
the Pacitic. 


and Mercury are planets, one side of which is always 


Of course, if Schiaparelli is right, Venus 
sunshine, and the other always night. In this con- 
nection, however, it should be stated that Mr. Bren- 
ner of the Manora observatory at Bombay, says that 
Venus rotates on her axis in about twenty-four hours, 
thus upholding the figures of the older astronomers. 
In any case, Schiaparelli’s wonderful success in dis- 
covering the canals of Mars years before any one else 
could see them, even though they were equipped with 
better instruments and knew what they were looking 
for, entitles his observations of Venus and Mercury 
to great respect. , 

One who watched Venus scarcely two months ago 
shining the most conspicuous object in the evening 
sky after sunset will be surprised to find the same 
queenly planet shining this month with equal bril- 
She took from Novem- 
ber, 1804, to August, 1895, to attain her greatest 
brilliancy as evening star, but on the morning side of 


liancy in the morning sky. 


the sun she jumps from invisibility when in conjune- 
tion with the sun on September 18, to her most. bril- 
liant 26th of October. 
evening star moves away from the sun very slowly 


blaze on the Venus when 
until greatest elongation is reached, and then returns 
very rapidly. When morning star, the results are 
reversed. The reason is simply that in one ease she 
is moving the same way as the sun, and consequently 
increases her distance from him slowly, and in the 
other she moves in the opposite direction to the sun, 
and meets him very quickly. 

The early riser will find Venus the glory of the 
morning sky, and no directions will be necessary 
where to find her, because her wonderful brightness 
This is true, how- 
At the same 
time, another old friend, Jupiter, is <hining in the 


puts her into a class by herself. 
ever, only at the last of the month. 


southeast. 

Perhaps, few who read this are enthusiastic enough 
to get up at four o’clock on a late October morning, 
but I will describe the sky at that time, taking the 
At that hour and day 
Venus is just above the southeastern horizon, the 
to the 
south, and higher up, is Jupiter, rivaling Venus in 


25th as a convenient date. 


glorious herald of the sun. Farther around 


brilliancy. Between the two is the constellation Leo, 
marked by the well-known sickle, an object which 
To 


the south and west is the most magnificent array of 


one never forgets when once it has been seen. 


constellations visible in the northern hemisphere, the 
same groups which beautify the February evenings. 
The lovely Sirius, first among the stars; Procyon 
and his companion; Castor and Pollux, the twins, 
equally celebrated in mythology and astronomy ; that 
prince of constellations, Orion, with the remarkable 


array of three bright stars in his belt, flanked by 


such first magnitude beauties as Betelgeuse and 
Rigel; the rosy Aldebaran, the bright Capella, and 
last, but not least, in the northwest the far-famed 


No matter how familiar 


one may be with these as seen in evening skies at 


Pleiades, all are present. 
another season, the effect in the early morning is 
sure to be surprising. Taking care to begin observ- 
ing before any trace of light has appeared in the east, 
one may watch these brilliants fade one by one as 
the invading dawn mounts higher and higher in the 
sky, Sirius being the last of the stars to \ ield, Jupi 
ter 


sway of the sun. 


following, leaving Venus alone to dispute the 
If you keep your eye on her, you 
may still see her when the sun has pushed himselt 
the but it 


moment she is gone 


well above horizon, vou lose her for a 
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THE JouRNAL is to be much better this year than 
ever before. 


Use every fad that has in it any promise of use- 
fulness, but be not used by it. 


Do not stay in the schoolroom too long after school 
these beautiful autumn days. 


DecripE upon some good substantial reading that 
you will do this year, and then do it. 


Aut honor to Stanford University for a department 
in education rather than pedagogy. Why not? Isn’t 
it as good a word? Cannot there be put into it all 
that can be centred in the Greek word. Haven’t our 
educational words gotten ahead of our educational 


, 


ideas ‘ 

Tue “ Report of the Twelve,’’ — the results of the 
discussion of the Committee of Twelve, appointed by 
the American Philological Association to consider 
that phase of the “ Report of the Ten” which related 
to the teaching of Greek, will be printed in the next 
issue of the JourNAL. 


THE HERBARTIAN YEAR BOOK. 





One of the interesting studies of the year is 
“The First Year Book of the Herbart Society,” edited 
by the secretary of the society, Mr. Charles A. Me- 
Murry. It contains the papers discussed at Denver 
by the Herbartians. 
were previously published and in the hands of all 


These papers were not read, but 


who had been invited to discuss the questions at issue, 
The papers treat of Concentration and of Culture 
Epochs. 

The introduction of President DeGarmo (20 pages) 
is a full account of the Herbartian view of the prob- 
lems Mr. Frank McMurry 
has a paper on “Concentration” (42, pages), and C. C, 


pressing for solution. 


Van Liew one upon “Culture Epochs” (54 pages), 
and Mrs. Lida B. MeMurry writes upon “Plan of 
Concentration ” (15 pages). 

The price of the pamphlet is fifty cents, and may 
be had of Mr. C. A. McMurry, Normal, Ill. - This is 
the nearest an authorized utterance upon these subjects 
that has yet appeared, and any attempt to know the 
plans and purposes of the Herbartians must begin 
with reading of these utterances. Each writer is at 
his best in these pages. 


BOSTON SCHOOLS IN 1820-30. 


Mr. Thomas Cushing, in an historical sketch of the 
Chauncey-hall school, gives a good idea of the schools 
of Boston as they were in 1820-30. In 1824 Mr. 
Cushing was in the Latin school as a pupil, and conse- 
quently has a good view of the schools as they were 
then and in his earlier boyhood. The Boston Latin 
school was the one higher school of the city. It fitted 
boys for college, confining itself almost entirely to in- 
struction in Latin, Greek, and mathematics. The 
English high school was instituted in 1821, with the 
afterwards eminent George B. Emerson as principal. 
The grammar schools were of two kinds, writing 
school and reading school. In the former writing 
and arithmetic were practically the only branches 
taught, in the latter reading, geography, and grammar. 
Of course, there was some reading taught in the writ- 
ing school. 

The first primary school was opened late in 1819 or 
early in 1820. There were no playgrounds, no modern 
conveniences, no attempt at sanitation. Even in the 
Latin school there were no “ water” closets, no water 
introduced into the buildings, and the drinking water 
was brought in a pail and placed in the middle of the 
room, and students helped themselves by means of a 
long-handled dipper. There was scarcely a black- 
board even in the Latin school. School books were of 
no higher grade than the schoolhouses. 





MR. TETLOWS LETTER. 

The JourNnAL takes pleasure in placing as its first 
article this week a letter from Mr. John Tetlow of 
the girls’ Latin school, Boston, chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ten. The Journar has no false pride on 
questions of this kind, and is always ready to present 
the positions of those who differ. Opinions are 
inerely opinions, and he is weak indeed who thinks 
it important to secure an “exclusive” medium in 
presenting his own views to an audience. The Jour- 
NAL aims to give its readers the best opinion of men 
whose judgment weighs on all leading educational 
questions. 

No one will read with more satisfaction than will 
the editor of the Journat this letter of Mr. Tet- 
There is only one point in it to which there 
is occasion to refer, namely, the failure of the Jour- 
NAL to print the foot-note of the Committee of Ten. 
The editor did not see then, and does not now, how 
that point adds to or subtracts from the position of 
the Ten. In presenting the attitude of the Twelve, 
the JourNAL did not attempt to express any opinion 
regarding the wisdom or unwisdom of the position of 
the Ten or of the Twelve. The attitude of the Jour- 
NAL regarding the Report of the Ten has always been 
against its being urged upon the profession as a sacred 
document, and it has never claimed or insinuated 
that either the chairman of the Ten, or of any sub- 
committee, or that the Ten as a whole, or that any 
sub-committee as a whole, ever assumed that it was 
sacred, but there has been a very persistent and 
ridiculous claim put forth by others that this report 
represented practically the unanimous judgment of 
the educators of the country, and that its positions 
were in consequence final, and that to criticise it was 
a profane act. The attitude of the Journat has 
always been that until the report and the sub-reports 
could be viewed as the opinions of the one who wrote 
each, it was useless to discuss them. 


low’s. 


The JourNAL based its editorial in question upon 
the Report of the Twelve upon its uniform attitude 
that said report settled nothing; that it indicated no 





lines upon which anything could be settled; that it 
was in no sense an epoch-making document. If every- 
one will re-read the Report of the Ten on Greek, and 
the names signed thereto, and then read the Report 
of the Twelve and the names signed thereto, he can 
but see that nothing is settled and that any claim to 
the sanctity of this document is “utterly demoral- 
ized.” Mr. Tetlow’s attitude is in no important re- 
gard antagonistic to that of the JourNaL, but rather 
to that of the Twelve. 





BOSTON’S INVITATION. 





The school and civil authorities of Massachusetts 
and Boston, the American Institute of Instruction, 
representing New England, and all local college and 
educational leaders will unquestionably do what they 
can for the entertainment of the teachers of the coun- 
try should President Dougherty and his associates 
decide to bring the N. E. A. to Boston in 1896. 
Places of meetings, with reduced rates and ample 
hotel and boarding accommodations, will be provided. 
There is no place in the country that can afford so 
many excursions for a half day or day at less than a 
dollar for the round-trip. Plymouth, Concord, Lex- 
ington, Cambridge, Salem, Amesbury, Nahant, Glou- 
cester, Isles of Shoals, Marshfield, Nantucket; the 
homes of Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, Whittier, J. 
T. Trowbridge, Thoreau, Emerson, Hawthorne, Web- 
ster, Edward Everett, Prescott, Howells, Aldrich, 
Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, Sarah Orne Jewett, Celia Thaxter, Mrs. 
A. D. T. Whitney, Colonel T. W. Higginson, e¢ al. 

No one can speak for the railroads. The best they 
have ever done for Grand Army, Y. P. S. C. E., 
Knights Templar, etc., has been to extend the time to 
the end of the month, but they may be expected to do 
their best by the teachers, recognizing that their op- 
portunities and requirements differ in this regard 
from all other peoples. It is true that the roads 
have all they can do normally with east-bound traffic 
in early July, and with west-bound in late August, but 
the officials can but realize how much it means to this 
section to have multitudes go back to the South and 
West appreciative of the advantages and hospitality 
of Boston. 

There is no hope of any bids for the meeting, of any 
solicitation of votes, but if the officers wish to come, 
they will be welcomed right royally. 





LOS ANGELES 


The citizens of Los Angeles, reinforced by the edu- 
cationists of all California, are in earnest in their 
invitation to the N. E. A. to come to the beautiful 
city of Southern California. Never before have such 
inducements been offered. While Boston will be 
pleased to entertain the association in the same 
hearty manner as she has already entertained the 
Grand Army, the Knights Templar, and the Y. P. S. 
C. E., she will not compete in specific inducements 
with such places as Los Angeles and Duluth. 

State Superintendent Samuel T. Black, Charles H_ 
Keyes, Edward T. Pierce, Earl Barnes, and Superin- 
tendent J. A. Foshay of Los Angeles unite in present 
ing the case of the Pacific coast. After reciting the 
fact that in both votes at Denver, Los Angeles had a 
decided lead, they make the following statement : — 





THE INVITATION. 


Los Angeles is a city of 90,000 people, accustomed to enter- 
tain many thousands of visitors every year. An attendance of 
15,000 members can be handled easily. The hotels will mak: 
special rates, not to exceed $1, $2, and $3 per day, for mem 
bers of the N. E. A. ; 

A railroad rate of /ess than one fare for the round trip will 
be secured for members of the association. 

Centrally located session rooms, accommodating from 1,50) 
to 5,500 persons each, and in the aggregate not less than 20,000 
people, are at the disposal of the association. 

Los Angeles pledges 5,000 members from the state of Cali 
fornia alone. Generous provision will be made for thorough 
announcements of the meetings in the press of the country 
and especially through all the educational journals. 

Los Angeles is so situated as to enable attendants upon tli 
meeting to enjoy a wider range of pleasure excursions for 
trifling expense than can be indulged elsewhere in America. 
An hour by rail will take the pleasure seeker to three famous 
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beaches : Santa Monica, with its matchless surf and wonderful 
wharf; rare Redondo, with its famous pier fishing and noted 
hotel; Long beach, whose velvety sands and shelving shore 
make it at once an almost unrivaled bathing and driving resort. 
An hour and thirty minutes over the Mount Lowe railroad, the 
daring engineering of which is unapproached, will take one 
6,000 feet above the sea, amid mountain scenery unsurpassed 
in grandeur. Echo Mountain hotel and the Lowe observatory 
are on this route, which passes through Pasadena. 

Within three hours’ ride lie San Diego and its world-renowned 
bay; Coronado, with its magnificent hotel; Riverside, Red- 
lands, San Bernardino, Ontario, and Pomona, all in the midst 
of California’s great orange and lemon groves. 

A trip of less than three hours, including a steamer run of 
thirty miles, takes one into the bay of Avalon, at the island of 
Catalina. Here the hunting, fishing, boating, and bathing com. 
bine to attract tens of thousands every summer. 

The above and many other opportunities make Los Angeles 
a most desirable location for the meeting in 1896, when mem- 
bers of the N. E. A. will be accorded a California welcome. 
such as thousands enjoyed at San Francisco in 1888. 


DR. HARRIS ON FROEBEL, 


Dr. W. T. Harris nowhere appears to better advant- 
age than in his prefaces to the various volumes of 
the International Education Series, published by the 
Appletons, of which thirty-two volumes have already 
been issued, and in these he is at his best when 
prefacing the works of Froebel. It is a temptation 

for a man editing a series to speak in unstinted praise 
of the works that he introduces into his series, but 
Dr. Harris is not easily tempted. In his preface to 
Froebel’s ‘* Mottoes and Commentaries,” he says that 
it is the “key to the philosophy of the kindergarten 
and the manual of practice.” With entire candor, 
however, he says, that Froebel was not a poet, but a 
religious mystic; that his rhymes were frequently un- 
couth ; that any attempt to translate them into English 
poetic form often results in “something else than 
@eautiful ” ; that he lacked the true poetic sense which 
can find appropriate forms of personification for ideas. 
Dr. Harris says that Froebel possessed an almost 
preternatural insight into educational values, but 
he also says with justice that he is often prosaic and 
trifling, and that most of the literal imitations of 
Froebel’s poetry have contributed in a greater or less 
degree to ruin the poetic sense of teachers and pupils. 
“Tf the disciples burlesque their own doctrines, how 
can they expect them to prevail in the community.” 
Dr. Harris says that the “Closing Thoughts ” of 
the “Mother Play’” are grotesque in poetic form. 
That a rhymed multiplication table ora rhymed 
grammar is a sacrilege committed against the sacred 
form of poetry. It will comfort many a humble 
teacher to have Dr. Harris admit that many of Froe- 
bel’s theoretic statements are obscure. It will shock 
commissioner say that the 
not the highest and best of 


some people to have the 
gifts and occupations are 
Froebel’s devices. 

There has never been a more brilliant tribute to 
Froebel’s real genius than this: Through Froebel’s 
training “the child ascends from the world of nature 
to the world of humanity ; from the world of things 
to the world of self-activity ; from the material and 
the earthly to the spiritual. . . . In the gifts and occu- 
pations, the child becomes conscious of his will as 
a power over matter to convert it to use. In the 
games and plays he becomes conscious of his general 
or social self, and there dawns the higher ideal of a 
self that is realized in institutions, over against the 
special self of the particular individual. Inthe songs 
and pantomime the child uses his self-activity to re- 
produce for himself the activities and occupations of 
the world of society. He produces a reflection of this 
world of human life about him, and repeats to himself 
its motives and its industries, putting himself in the 
place of the grown-up citizen, and assuming his mode 
of thinking and acting. By this he attains the new 
consciousness of a higher self acting within its par- 
ticular self, and dictating the customary usages, the 
conventional forms of politeness, the fashion set for 
him to-follow — and, above all, he begins to have a 
conscience. Conscience demands unconditional obedi+ 
ence, the sacrifice not only of possessions, but of life, 
too, in its behest. Here the child climbs up, on this 
symbolic pathway, through play, to the absolute mind.” 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

Tur burning question in New York this year, and 
one that has given the politicians and platform-makers 
a good deal of trouble, is that of the maintenance of 
the Sunday laws. The question has grown out of the 
vigorous exertions of the police board of New York 
city for the enforcement of the laws requiring the 
saloons to close on Sunday. In the metropolis hith- 
erto these laws either have been virtually a dead 
letter, or have been enforced only just enough to afford 
a basis for blackmail. But with the advent of the 
new board of police commissioners, of which Mr. 
Roosevelt is chairman, a new order of things set in. 
The newly appointed judges, who displaced the Tam- 
many thugs and bartenders who formerly adorned the 
bench, seconded the work of the police board with 
some salutary sentences. The result was that, after 
a good deal of bluster, the saloon interests uncondi- 
tionally capitulated and undertook to abide by the 
law. Sunday selling has been reduced to a minimum, 
and there has been a corresponding diminution in 
Sunday violence and crime. With no “ pantatas ” on 
the police force to protect them, and no police justices 
of their own sort to set them free, the saloon keepers 
who want to do a Sunday business, as most of them 
do, have been reduced to serious straits. They are 
clamoring for a modification of the Sunday laws, of 
such a nature that each community may determine for 
itself whether the saloons shall close on Sunday. 


* - * 


THE situation thus created is embarrassing to the 
politicians. On the hand, there is the saloon 
vote, large, well-organized, and with a definite idea of 
what it wants. On the other hand, there is the rural 
and conscience vote, which cannot safely be offended. 
The Republican convention, if it had fully followed 
out Mr. Platt’s policy, would have dodged the question 
altogether; the platform reported to the convention 


one 


under his direction contained no reference to the sub- 
ject. There was forced upon the convention, how- 
ever, at the instance of Warner Miller, who made a 
vigorous speech attacking the policy of silence, the 
following plank, which was incorporated in the plat- 
form : — 


‘* Resolved, That we favor the maintenance of the Sunday 
laws in the interest of labor and morality.” 


This is brief, and not so emphatic as it might be, 
but taken in connection with the speeches which were 
made in the convention it commits the party to 
the side of Sunday observance. The plank of 
the Democratic platform referring to the same sub- 
ject is a model of equivocation. It contains declara- 
tions in favor of “equal and honest enforcement of 
all laws, a proper observation of a day of rest, and an 
orderly Sunday,” all of which is meant for the rural 
districts and the people who are burdened with con- 
But it also declares against “ sumptuary 
; demands “home rule” 


sciences. 
laws” and “blue laws’ 
in excise, which is designed to ensure the support of 
the saloon interests. But the speeches at the Demo- 
cratic convention show pretty clearly that it is the 
policy of the party to cater for the Sunday-breaking 
vote, so that the issue remains reasonally clear, de- 
spite the efforts of the politicians to befog it. 
* . * 


and 


LiruTENANT Peary has got back from the northern 
coast of Greenland, the steamer Kite, which was sent 
out after him and his two companions, having suc- 
ceeded in reaching them. It does not appear that he 
brings much back with him except a well-grounded 
purpose not to return to the frozen north. This cir- 
cumstance, however, does not reflect upon either the 
courage or the sagacity with which his explorations 
were conducted. He experienced several mischances 
and suffered very considerable hardships. If his 
expedition had been more generously supported, and 
more adequately furnished with supplies, it might 
have accomplished more. But if it has not added a 
great deal to our knowledge of the regions of ice and 
snow, it will doubtless prove to have added something ; 
and it is by such slow accretions, rather than by 
startling discoveries, that the volume of general knowl- 


edge grows. 








GOVERNOR CULBERSON of Texas deserves applause 
for his determined efforts to avert from his state the 
disgrace of being made the arena of the Corbett-Fitz- 
simmons prize-fight. The friends of the prize-ring, 
who are making great preparations at Dallas forjthe 
advertised “event,” were much encouraged by the 
decision of Chief-Justice Hart in their favor, But 
the governor declares that if the anti-prize-fight law, 
enacted by the legislature this year, is not valid 
against the promoters of this fight, he will stop the 
affair by means of the common law against unlawful 
assemblages, and if necessary will assume the com- 
mand of a sufticient force and go to Dallas. Following 
these declarations, he has summoned the legislature 
to meet in special session, for the purpose of remov- 
ing any ambiguity which may exist in the law, and 
providing means for its enforcement. 

* _ * 

THE promptness with which Mr. Rose of the Roval 
Victoria Yacht Club has sent a challenge fora series 
of matches for the America cup next year, with his 
yacht Distant Shore, will revive the drooping spirits 
of yachtsmen, and will go far to remove the unpleasant 
impression left by the Valkyrie fiasco. The new 
challenge is given with a frank avoidance of special 
conditions, which makes it particularly gratifying. 
There is reason to anticipate that whatever individual 
or syndicate enters the lists next year to defend the 
cup will find in Mr. Rose a competitor less petulant and 
easy to take offense than Lord Dunraven. But the 
lessons of this year should not be thrown away. The 
managers of the race must provide a proper course 
and keep it clear for the contestants. 

* * * 

Axsusks in the consular service have been so glaring 

and so mortifying that there will be widespread 
President 
Cleveland for a partial reform in the service. 


pleasure over the order just issued by 
Under 
the new order, such vacancies among the consuls and 
commercial agents of certain grades as are not filled by 
promotion cr by the appointment of persons possessed 
of previous experience, must be filled by the appoint- 
ment of persons whose qualifications have been ascer- 
The not 
competitive, and the new rule will not eliminate 


tained by examination. examinations are 
politics altogether, but it will ensure an improve- 
ment upon present practices, 
the 


that are sufficiently desirable to be sought for. 


The oftices covered by 
three-fourths of the number 
The 


rule include about 


range of salary is from $1,000 to $2,500, 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


The September issue of the Colorado School Journal presents 
It deals 
largely with the recent meeting, which was such a boom for 


on its cover a beautiful portrait of Dr. W. 'T. Harris. 


the Centennial state. 

The Barnard club of Rhode Island opens the season with a 
dinner at the Trocadero, Providence, on Saturday of this week 
at one o’clock. The speakers at the after-meeting are to be 
H. C. Bumpus, Horace 8S. Tarbell, George G. Wilson, Charles 
E. Dennis, Jr., Charles B. Goff, and John FE. Kendrick. There 
will also be reports upon child study, by George E. Church ; 
the Barnard Club library, by William T. Peck; Barnard Club 
school of pedagogy, by Charles E. The officers of 
the club are: Walter Ballou Jacobs, president, and George F. 


Dennis. 


Weston, secretary. 

It used to be argued that there was no demand for courses 
of lectures in pedagogy in the universities of this country — 
that there would be no students to take the courses, even though 
they were offered. Perhaps the best answer to this argument 
is the number of students pursuing such lines of instruction 
wherever offered. Out in California, at the Stanford Univer- 
sity, Professor Earl Barnes’ three most important courses had 
the following number of students enrolled the opening week 
of this term: History of European education, 115; history of 


American education, 70; psychology of childhood, 108. 


Mr. Will S. Monroe of Pasadena and Stanford 
has taken courses in psychology and education at Jena, Leip- 


University 
sic, and Paris. He has made a study of education in England, 
Germany, and France, and has met the leaders in educational 
life in those countries. Mr. Monroe is one of the best equipped 
young men among us. He is one of the best writers and speak- 


ers, and his judgment is excellent on men and measures. His 
articles in the Journat on the World’s Fair were the best 
written for any purpose in either hemisphere upon the educa- 
tional exhibits, and are so recognized everywhere. He will 


spend a few months in lecturing, visiting educational institu- 
tions in the Eastern states, and completing some literary work 
before he enters upon regular work. 
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[ Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
pondence.} 





AND INAUDIBLE 


ILLEGIBLE WRITING 





SPEAKING. 


There are two vexatious habits among the educated people of 
our country. I have said ‘‘ educated” people; but the habits 
to which I allude, which are very common, go far to prove 
that many reputedly educated people are not educated; or are 
very poorly educated. It is true that the typewriter is remedy- 
ing, to some extent, the defects of bad penmanship; but woe 
to the copyist who has to decipher the manuscript of some of 
our learned scientists and ‘ litterateurs”! 

Is it not vexatious when we receive a letter from an ‘‘ edu- 
cated” man to be obliged to puzzle our brains in deciphering 
‘‘hieroglyphics,”” just when we are anxious to learn the con- 
tents of his letter? 

But really, the number of illegible writers is, on the whole, 
diminishing since the introduction of typewriters and the 
vertical style of penmanship. But what can an intelligent man 
be thinking about, when he makes words out of ‘‘ scrawls,” 
which have no resemblance to the elementary characters which 
ought to represent the sounds of the words? It would seem as 
though such persons considered obscurity of letter-forms as a 
mark of intelligence and greatness. 

But inaudible speaking, which is far more common than il- 
legible writing, is more vexatious to anxious listeners, and 
more discreditable; or it ought to be more discreditable to 
educated men and women, and especially to teachers, than 
illegible writing. 

The fact is, that there are very few of our so-called educated 
men and women who, either in their public speaking or in 
their common conversation, utter distinctly, and with proper 
intonations, the elementary sounds of our language. 

Those who do so are exceptions to the general rule; and 
what makes the matter worse is the fact that this large major- 
ity of defective speakers either do not know their deficiencies, 
or they do not believe they are deficient. 

Even if their deficiencies are pointed out, the only effort 
they can make to correct them is to speak louder, or increase 
the volume of sound, which generally makes their speaking 
more inaudible; for a word or a sentence is not really heard, 
unless the meaning of the same is carried to the brain by the 
correct sounds in the words. 
sarily a distinct speaker. 
increases the indistinctness. 


The loud speaker is not neces- 
Oftentimes the increased loudness 


The above criticisms may be considered by some as too 
severe; or, perhaps, as unjust. Those who have acute, or a 
quick sense of hearing, may say that they do not have much, 
if any trouble, in hearing common spoken language. 

But not all people, by any means, have this quick sénse of 
hearing. 
or trained defects in their hearing. 


One-half of our usual audiences have either physical 
Every one has, doubtless, 
observed that he can hear some persons more easily and pleas- 
ureably than he can others, though his hearing may be per- 
fect. 
this is, that one person speaks with more distinctness, and with 
better modulation than another. 

Why should not the tones of the voice in reading or speak- 
ing be as uniformly correct as in singing? Simply, and only, 
because the voice is not trained and cultivated to speak as it 
is to sing. 
ing; for in these days, unfortunately, the use of words in sing- 
ing is for the most part a mere sham—amere substitute for 


Such a person needs not to be told that the reason for 


We do not here refer to the use of words in sing- 


the senseless syllables, do, re, mi, etc. But when a person is 
trained to sing, he must give the correct sound, or he does not 
sing. So itshould be said of many readers and speakers; they 
do not read and speak, for they do not give the meaning of 
what they read or speak. All these defects arise from defec- 
tive early training, either at the home or in the school. 

Z. RicHarps. 
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NOT ABLE TO FORGET. 

In the abstract of Dr. Burnham’s lecture in the Journat of 
September 5, among other things about memory is this, 
‘‘Things are often remembered that one would wish lost to 
recollection.” Itreminds us of the following anecdote that has 
down from remote antiquity in the Latin language: 


Memoriam in Themistocle fuisse singularem ferunt. 


come 
Itaque 
qum ei Simonides artem memoriae polliceretur, oddivionis, 
inquit, mallem; nam memini etiam, quae nolo; oblivisci non 
possum, quae volo. 

A free translation would be, ‘‘'They say that ‘Themistocles 
had remarkable Therefore 
promised to him an art of memory, he said, ‘ I should prefer an 


a memory. when Simonides 
art of oblivion, or forgetfulness, for I remember what I would 
not, and am not able to forget what I would.’”’ 

Dr. 


It is the following: - 


I will notice here another remark of Burnham, which, 


however, is not suggested by my title. 


‘* Association is helpful, and is at the basis of systems of 
mnemonics. Such systems are helpful to some people, but 
may well be likened to crutches that help one on at first, but later 
are a burden to the one who must carry them. The real gain 
from mnemonics is from learning to observe, concentrate at 
tention. associate other ideas, and review.” 


When the Doctor says that such systems are helpful to some 
people, he implies that they would not be helpful to all. Yet it 
is really true that every person uses mnemonics to a greater or 
less extent, that is, association of ideas to facilitate recollection. 
At my home in northern Vermont I once attended a course of 
lectures or lessons in mnemonics, in which a great variety of 
symbols were used that were fanciful and arbitrary, but still 
so associated the lectures that they made a lively impression upon 
my memory and were easily remembered for the time, and be- 
ing remembered, aided in forming other associations of dates 
and many other things. These symbols I long since laid aside, 
but the principle that underlaid it all has been of invaluable 
service to me ever since. It is susceptible of very wide appli- 
cation in the study of any subject. It is this which gives to 
topical its chief value and importance. In such study several 
authors, or several different parts of one author’s works, may 
be carried along together with great profit. Association binds 
all together and so strengthens and invigorates the student’s 
memory, and greatly enlarges and expands his knowledge. 

R. L. Perxins, Boston, Mass. 
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EXCELLENT RULES. 


Be faithful to your sense of right and wrong. 

Be reserved in disputes; you don’t know everything, so do 
not talk as if you were infallible. 

Be brave in the battle for right. 

Be just to yourself and others. 

Be discreet and circumspect in public. 

Be hearty in your recognitions and salutations. 

Be gentle and affectionate at home. 

Be willing to listen as well as to talk. 

Be a teacher of noble truths to your household. 

Be not a fop nor a fripper. 

Be a hero of integrity to friends and servants. 

Be willing to do your share of the work of life. 

Be willing that others should obtain a share of honors and 
attentions. 

Be a wise counselor in your circle. 

Be broad and tolerant; all wisdom is not in your brain; ex- 
ploded errors have not their dogmatists. 

Be not quick to take offense; often none is intended; people 
are not always thinking of you. 

Be a follower of the Golden Rule; it is not only the highest 
morality, butis a fruitful source of genuine etiquette, and is 
withal but simple justice; you owe as much to others as they 
owe to you. 





— 


EIGHT HUNDRED DOLLARS A WORD. 


Rudyard Kipling’s seven words for $1, said to be the highest 
price paid to any literary man of our times, reads very small 
in comparison with what was paid Judge Paxton for a literary 
article. Until McLeod came on the scene, the Reading Railway 
had used an old sign at the crossing, ‘‘ Beware of the engine 
and cars,” with a mass of further instructions in small print. 
In some suits for damages it was claimed that the warnings 
were not clear. McLeod went to Judge Paxton, who composed 
this admirable notice: ‘‘ Railroad Crossing — Stop, Look, and 
Listen!” For this little composition he received the modest 
sum of $4,780, or over $796.66 a word. When it comes to 
emoluments the poets are not in it with the lawyers. — Current 
Interature. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Tue Hetrrut Scrence. By St. George Mivart. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Cloth. 178 pp. Price, $1.25. 
There is nothing conventional about this book. Nothing is 

said in an ordinary way. The author is an Englishman, and he 

not only knows that he is writing for Americans, but he says 
so. He wishes to be gracious, but it is with an air of unin- 
tentional condescension that is interesting,— to putit pleasantly. 

He says that it is a pleasure for an Englishman to write for 

Americans, because the American “traits” are interesting. 

He ‘‘ believes” that ‘‘ there must be among Americans a vigor- 

ous appetite for philosophy, as soon as its REAL NATURE Is 

UNDERSTOOD.” How good of him to tell us! ‘*In America 

there seems to be a strong desire to get to the bottom of 

matters, and to know what things are, even though the how and 
the wherefore of their being what they are may be inscrutable. 

There is a healthy appetite for facts, and a hearty wish to b: 

‘thorough.’” What a graceful (?) compliment! Thorough 

as to ‘‘facts”; hungry to know ‘‘what things are,” even 

though, etc. But then there ‘‘ must be a vigorous appetite for 
philosophy ” as soon as he tells us what its ‘‘real nature” is, 
so that it may be ‘‘understood” by Americans. He calls 
philosophy ‘‘ the helpful science,’ because he is writing for 

Americans, who need to be ‘‘helped”’ to understand its ‘‘ real 

nature” for the benefit of their appetite. It is a pity that a 

philosopher who wishes to be helpful doesn’t know any better 

than to tell us what a ‘‘ great satisfaction” it is for him to help 
these fact-hungry Americans to understand the real nature of 
philosophy. The amusing phase of this condescension and 
delight is that it follows his expression of surprise that the 

‘¢ farm laborers” of England have a correct appreciation of 

philosophy, when once they can ‘‘ understand” the meaning, 

‘*real nature,” of what he says. Of course, in the innocence of 

his soul, he did not really intend to tell us that the delight he 

found in talking philosophy to the ‘‘ farm laborers” of England 
was the cause of his ‘‘ great satisfaction’ in having a chance to 
make Americans also understand its ‘‘ real nature”; but that 
is what he says. What a genial spirit he has! What a “ great 
satisfaction” it is to meet such an innocent being! How de- 
licious to sit at his feet, with a ‘‘ vigorous appetite for facts! ” 

He admits that ‘‘ we are sometimes tempted to despise an in- 
tellect which manifests itself only by uncouth gestures and 
coarse speech, wherein the rules both of correct pronunciation 
and grammar are violated, and yet that intellect may be, in 
fact, quite as good as our own.” What an admission! He is 
tempted to despise; but, then, it is possible that, despite ‘* un- 
couth pronunciation and grammar,’’ there may be the raw 
material for an intellect as good as his own. All this is said 
of the ‘ farm laborers,” experience with whom in explaining 
philosophy led to his ‘ great satisfaction” at the prospect of 
helping Americans, who, having ‘‘ vigorous appetite for facts,” 
must—like the (despised) farm laborers, with good intel- 


-lectual raw material —have a ‘‘ vigorous appetite for pi 


losophy as soon as its real nature is understood.”’ 

If any author ever did himself a greater wrong than St. 
George Mivart, F. R. S., we hope never to witness his per- 
formance of hari kari. It seems impossible that a man with so 
little knowledge of human nature as to write as he has written 
of the Americans in the book itself could write anything 
‘*helpful” about the science of man; but he has really said 
some things, despite the absence of the raw material of com- 
mon sense. He is not always happy, however, when he tries 
to say a very simple thing about philosophy. ‘* We are spon- 
taneously impelled to notice surrounding objects, to the appre- 
hension of which the mind applies itself with extreme facility.” 
Is it strange that he had to explain himself to the uncouth 
farm laborers? : 

Attention is directed to this phrasing, simply because he 
assumes to be ‘‘helpful,” and is ‘‘tempted to despise” those 
who are uncouth in their use of language. 

Despite this. the book is really pleasant reading, and is help- 
ful. The author is simply unfortunate in matters from which 
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he alone can suffer. The reader merely smiles, and proceeds 
to get his thought, which is clear and often vigorous. 





PuPILs’ OUTLINE STUDIES IN THE HisToRY OF THE 
Unitep States. By Francis H. White. New York: 
American Book Company. Stiff cover. 100 pp. Price, 
30 cents. 

This is so thoroughly out of the ordinary that it is attractive. 
It is on an entirely new plan, which approaches the laboratory 
method; as, for instance, under ‘‘ The Indians,” there is a 
blank for pupils to write in the answers to every question and 
suggestion, which are as follows: Describe an Indian’s appear- 
ance. What can you say of his strength? skill? endurance? 
love of adornment? cheerfulness ? honesty ? truthfulness ? 
Make a picture of an Indian wigwam. Describe some of their 
methods of cooking. State their chief occupations. What 
thiugs were they skillful in making? Draw pictures of 
weapons used by the Indians before they obtained firearms 
from the white men. Name the articles of trade between 
the white men and Indians. Make a list of ten tribes, and 
be ready to point out on the map where they were located 
during the colonial times. Where are Indians now located? 
What is being done to civilize them? 

This is a sample of the way the book is planned. 





AMERICAN History By THE Lisrary Metruop FOR 
SEcONDARY ScHoo.s FROM 1789 To 1889. By A. W. Bach- 
eler. Cloth. 124 pp. Price, 55 cents. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 

History is to be moreand more required in secondary schools. 
There is now no other respectable method of teaching history 
in this grade than the library. This is an invaluable manual 
for the student of American history by such a method. It is a 
marvel of completeness. No man who has not taught by the 
library method for some yeafs, and with great faithfulness, 
could by any possibility have produced such a work as this. 
According to his standard, there should be for class use three 
copies of each of the following books : — 

Zach of the epochs of American History series, Fiske’s 
‘History of the United States,’’ Higginson’s ‘*‘ Young Folks’ 
History,” Johnston’s ‘‘ History of the United States,’ Mont- 
gomery’s ‘‘ History of the United States,” Schouler’s ** History 
of the United States,”’ Thomas’ ‘** History of the United States ”’ ; 
one copy each of Blaine’s ‘‘ Twenty Years in Congress,” Bryant 
and Gay’s ‘‘ Historyof the United States,” Draper’s ‘‘ Civil War,” 
Hildreth’s ‘‘ History of the United States,” Greeley’s ‘* Ameri- 
can Conflict,” Laler’s ‘‘ Cyclopedia of Politics,” McMaster’s 
‘* History of the People,” Stanwood’s ‘‘ Presidential Elections,” 
Rhode’s ‘* History of the United States,” Taussig’s ‘‘ Tariff 
History,” Wilson’s ‘* Rise ana Fall of the Slave Power,” Mrs. 
Richardson’s “Story of Our Country,” C. C. Coffin’s four 
volumes. Mr. Bacheler refers to seventy different histories by 
chapter and page. Under each topic he gives the widest range 
of references. Blank pages are left for the pupil to add as 
many other references as may be found helpful in study. 
TorcuBeaRers or History. A Connected Series of 

Historical Sketches, from the Reformation to the Beginning 

of the French Revolution. By Amelia Hutchinson Stirling. 

New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons. Cloth. 275 pp. Price, 

50 cents. 

This second volume maintains the high standard established 
by the first, gathering the important events of history around a 
central figure. This volume classifies the great events and 
issues of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, 
and yet the sketch is surprisingly complete. Nothing of trans- 
cendent importance has been omitted, aad as few as possible of 
dry-as-dust facts have been included. It is a masterly portrayal 
in brief of all that the ordinary man must know of European 
history. 

ARITHMETIC FoR ScHoors. By Charles Smith of 
England, revised and rewritten for America by Charles L. 
Harrington of New York. Cloth. 329 pp. New York: 
Macmillan & Co., 66 Fifth avenue. Price, 90 cents. 

This book respects all the traditions through numeration, 
notation, addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, and 
factoring, when it launches sgvare root of whole numbers and 
decimals, before considering fractions, metric system, denomi- 
nate numbers, ete. This is the only shock that can come to 
any conservative mind. It is an admirable arithmetic from the 
time-honored standpoint. It is carefully prepared, the matter 
is well presented, the examples are numerous, the explanations 
clear, and the department of commercial papers is specially 
well illustrated by all commercial forms. 


BrotogicaL Lecrures AT MArine BrotogicAL LAB— 
ORATORY, Woop's Hor, 1894. Joston: Ginn & Co. 
Cloth. 288 pp- 

The lecturers for the summer of 1894 at the marine bio- 
logical laboratory, whose lectures are here printed in full, were 


A. E. Dolbear, J. A. Ryder, J. Loeb, G. Baur, H. F. Osborn, 


— 


2. B. Wilson, J. P. McMurrich, W. Roux, J. M. MacFarlane, 
C. O. Whitman, and S. Watase. 

They wrote upon life from a physical standpoint, a dynamical 
hypothesis of inheritance, limits of divisibility of living matter, 
differentiation of species on the Galapagos islands, search for 
the unknown factors of evolution, the embryological criterion 
of homology, cell-division and development, developmental 
mechanics, botanical museums, evolution and epigenesis, Bon- 
net’s theory of evolution, the palingenesia and the germ doc- 
trine of Bonnet, and the orivin of the centrosome. 

The lectures are the best utterances of these specialists, and 
are illustrated so far as clearness and exactness require. 





TABLES FOR THE DETERMINATION OF COMMON 
Minrrats. By W. O. Crosby. Boston: Published by the 
author. 106 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Professor Crosby is the most helpful writer on mineralogy 
that has presented the subject in condensed form for teachers 
and pupils. This book is a growth, having been rewritten and 
enlarged twice, until it 1s a remarkably complete work and is at 
the same time so closely sifted of every needless word that the 
teacher finds it a great treatin actual work. 

The ‘‘ Tables for the Determination of Common Minerals” 
are chiefly by their physical properties, with confirmatory 
chemical tests. Mr. Crosby is assistant professor of structure 
and economic geology in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

TEACHER AND Parent. By Charles Northend. New 
edition, with special preface. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. 
Bardeen. Cloth. 320 pp. Price, $1.00. 

This treatise upon common school education was, when it 
first appeared in 1853, one of the great educational books of 
the world. It is one of the few books that has retained its 
prestige for forty years, having had a steady sale through all 
that time. Its worth has justified so careful a publisher as Mr. 
Bardeen in having new plates made for the reproduction, in a 
changed style, of this educational classic. There has been no 
book written in twenty years that can be placed more wisely in 
the hands of a young teacher. 





Lessons 1N VocaL Expression. Course I,: Princi- 
plespf Thinking in the Modulation of the Voice. By S. S. 
Curry. Boston: School of Expression. Cloth. 282 pp. 
Professor Curry is one of the most skillful and philosophical 

teachers of elocution in the country. Heis alsoa good student 
and author. He is ardently devoted to his profession, and with 
him thinking is closely allied with expression. In this admira- 
ble book for student and teacher he has what might well be 
stvled an elocutionary rhetoric, or the rhetoric of elocution. 

GRAMMAR Scnoot ALGEBRA. Seventy-five Sugges- 
tive Lessons for Beginners. By William M. Giffin, vice- 
principal Cook County Normal School. Chicago : The Wer- 
ner Educational Company. Cloth. 126 pp. Price, 50 cents. 
Mr. Giffin is by nature and schoolroom experience an author. 

It is ten years since the editor of the JournaL saw his work in 
a large grammar school in Newark, and devoted columns to re- 
cording what he saw that was out of the ordinary. He is a 
teacher of rare tact, a man of progressive spirit, with that rare 
combination of sense and sentiment, which permits of great en- 
thusiasm without senseless ‘‘ fuss and feathers.” He has pre- 
viously skirmished along this line, and now produces a text- 
book in algebra for grammar grades that can be easily used 
and made of service to the children. 





Rassetas. By Samuel Johnson. Introduction and 
notes, By Oliver Farrar Emerson. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 255 pp. Price, cloth, 70 cents; paper, 40 cents. 
In this edition the editor follows Johnson's text very closely 

and supplies nearly fifty pages of diseriminating and helpful 

notes. Inaddition to this, there are fifty-five pages of intro- 
duction. a decidedly satisfactory feature of the book. 

The editions of “ Rasselas” have varied greatly. Of late the 
tendency has been to modernize the text as much as possible, 
but this author retains the original phrasing. 


Tiny Tor’s Speaker. By Lizzie J. Rook and Mrs. 
E. H. J. Goodfellow. Philadelphia: The Penn Publishing 
Company. Cloth, 25 cents; paper, 15 cents. ¥ 
A treasure house for every teacher of ‘‘wee ones.” For 15 

cents a teacher can here get 160 recitations for the youngest 

children, or more than ten for a cent. They are good, varied, 
easily memorized, and will be appreciated by little people. 


SHOEMAKER’s Best SELECTIONS FOR READING AND 
Recrration. No. 23. Philadelphia: The Penn Publishing 
Company. 200 pp. Price, in cloth, 50 cents; paper, 30 cents. 
After twenty-two numbers have run their successful race, it 

is wholly unnecessary to praise or censure the twenty-third, forthe 

one would be useless, the other harmless. All that need be said is 
that these are not hackneyed selections, but are adapted from 


‘*Martin Chuzzlwit,” Edwin Arnold, Victor Hugo, Shakes- 
peare, Hezekiah Butterworth, John G. Saxe, Lord Bulwer 
Lytton, Robert J. Burdette, and Bret Harte, to which are added 
many of the best writings for this purpose by less known 
authors. ’ 


NOTES ON THE ScrENCE AND ART or Epucatrion. 
By William Noetling. New York: E. L. Kellogg & Co. 
Cloth. 193 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Mr. Noetling, professor of pedagogy in the Bloomsburg 
(Pa.) normal school, has put his notes, used by him in the 
classroom for many years, in book form. This is a great ser- 
vice to his students, past and present, and to many others who, 
as students or teachers, wish direct, practical aid in their 
preparation for efficient teaching. The topics are such as one 
would expect a teacher of teachers to adopt in the classroom. 
BeautieTL THouGuts on Lire Erernar. By Eliza- 

beth Cureton. New York: The Merriam Company. Price, 

75 cents. 

This is a very delightful little book, composed of the selec- 
tions of the great thinkers of the world. Arranged with a view 
to cheer the afflieted. All thoughtful and devout minds will 
welcome the ways of sunshine that come from communion with 
such sublime thoughts. 

IntRopucTtoRY Music Reaper. First Lessons. By 
James L. McLaughlin and George A. Veazie. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. Boards. 122 pp. 

These expert teachers of music in the public schools of Bos- 
ton and Chelsea present their own method of teaching children 
to read music in staff notation, and furnish many carefully 
graded songs for little people. These men have long been 
identified with the national music course, and are well known by 
their summer school work to the school music people of the 
country. 


D.C. Heatu & Co., in Heath’s Modern Language 
Series, present ‘“ Le Voyage de M. Perichon,” a comedy in four 
acts, by Labiche. Labiche was born May 15, 1815, in the 
midst of Napoleon’s desperate attempt to regain his throne, and 
his literary career has been thoroughly unique. At first widely 
popular with the masses, he did not win the appreciation of the 
critics till he had withdrawn from active literary work and 
wrote at leisure. He began writing at twenty, produced his 
first drama at twenty-three, and spent forty years in pouring 
out a succession of farces and comedies. ‘‘ Perichon”’ is his 
masterpiece, and the publishers do well in presenting this gem 
to the American schools. 


W. B. Sanpers, Philadelphia, publishes Dr. J. B. 
Crozier Griffith’s ‘‘The Care of the Baby,” which contains 
practical directions for the management of infancy and child- 
hood in health and disease. This is the carefnlly prepared 
work of a master, who knows how children should be treated to 
keep them well and to restore to health when sick. It is 
written with care and much simplicity, is reliable in its advice, 
and delightful in spirit. It is well illustrated. 


Tur University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
publishes Vol. IV., No. IV., of * Monastic Tales of the Thir- 
teenth Century,” from original sources of European history, 
by Dana Carleton Monroe. 


omea() 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


GERMANIA TEXTS; BURGER’S LENORE; GERVINUS’ GOETHE UND 
SCHILLER, LESSING UND HERDER; CHOLEVIUS’ KLOPSTOCKS BEDEN- 
TUNG FUR SEIN ZFITALTER; edited by A. W. Spanhoofd. Price, 10 
cents each. New York: American Book Company. 

HANLEY’S BOOKKEEPING CHART. Philadelphia: G. W. M. Hanley, 
3928 Sansom street. ' 

ATHALIE. By C. Fontaine. Price, 25 cents LE FRANCAIS Ipro- 
MATIQUE. By Victor F. Bernard. Price, 50 cents.——LA_ FILLE bt 
RoLAND. Edited by W. L. Montague. Price, 25 cents. New York 
W. R. Jenkins. 








UNDER THE OLD E_s. By Mary B. Claflin. Price, $1.00.——Ct RORE, 
By Edmondo De Amicis. ‘Translated by Isabel F. Hapgood. Price, 
$1.50.—TURNING POINTS IN SUCCESSFUL CAREERS. By W illiam M. 


Thaver. Price, $1.50. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. re 
OuR LorpD’s TEACHING. By Rev. James Robertson, D. D. Price, 
30 cents. New York: A.D. F. Randolph & Co 
DAupE?T’s LE Nanos. Abridged, edited, and annotated by Renjamin 
W. Wells. THE ACADEMY SONG Book. By Charles H, Levermore 
and Frederic Reddall. Boston: Ginn & Co. — m ; sacl 
PEASANT RENTS. By Richard Jones. Price, 75 cents. New York 
Maemillan & Co. ; 
TENNYSON’S IN MEMORIAM. Edited by W. J. Rolfe ——FRAIL Cul 
DREN OF THE AIR. By Samuel Hubbard Scudder. Price, $1.50 
TOWNSEND HARRIS. By William Elliot Griffis. Price, $2.00. — 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. . iP 
WASHINGTON: OR, THE REVOLUTION. By Ethan Allen. Price, 50 
cents. Chicago: F. Tennyson Neely. i ati 
HuGn Pennock. By Helen B. Williams. DOROTHY AND HER SHIPS 
Rv Marv Hubbard Howell. Price, 90 cents. Philadelphia: American 
8.8. Union. ia a! 
JOURNAL OF THE WERNER BOOKKEEPING. By Edgar G, Lantman 
—_ LEDGER OF THE WERNER BOOKKEEPING. By Edgar G. I antman, 
—_THE WERNER BOOKKEEPING. By Edgar G. Lantman. Chicago; 
The Werner Company 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Oct. 4: Massachusetts Town and District Super- 
intendents’ Association, Boston. 

Oct. 4: Northwest Middlesex County Teachers’ 
Association, Ayer. 
Oct. 11-12 : New England Association of College 
and Preparatory Schools, Providence, R. i 
Oct. 11-12: Nebraska State Association of Su- 
perintendents and Principals, Lincoln. 

Oct. 16-18: Council of School Superintendents 
of the State of New York, Newburgh. 

Oct. 16-18: Nova Scotia Provincial Educational 
Association, Truro. 
Oct. 17-19: Northeastern Iowa Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Charles City, lowa. j 
Oct. 18: Connecticut State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, New Haven. me: 
Oct. 18: Norfolk County Teachers’ Association, 
Boston. ; 
Oct. 25: Middlesex County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, People’s Temple, Boston, Mass. 
Oct. 25: Plymouth County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Whitman, Mass. ; 
Oct. 25: Franklin County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Turners Falls. 

Oct. 25.—Essex County Teachers’ Convention, 
Salem, Mass. 

Oct. 31, Nov. 1-2: Rhode 
Instruction, Providence. 

Nov. 1-2: New Hampshire State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Concord. 

Nov. 9: Bristol County ‘Teachers’ Association, 
Taunton, Mass. 

Nov. 9.—Worcester County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Dec. 5-7: Vermont State 

tion, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


Island Institute of 


Teachers’ Associa- 


For additional Ed. Intelligence see Page WA. 
COLORADO. 

Misses Walker and Harris have been added 
to the corps of teachers of the Denver manual 
training high school. The former is. instructor 
in cooking, and comes highly recommended 
from Brooklyn, N. Y.; the latter is instructor 
in English, history, and German. 

Dr. H. F. Wegener, at one time superin- 
tendent of the schools of District No. 2, Den- 
ver, is the newly appointed principal of the 
Tacoma, Wash., high school. 

J. H. Freeman, ex-superintendent of Fremont 
county, has been elected superintendent of the 
San José, Cal., schools, at a salary of $3,000 
per annum. 

T. O. Baker, for many years the abie and 
scholarly superintendent of the Durango 
schools, resigned his position a year ago in 
order that he might pursue post-graduate work 
at the University of the City of New York. He 
graduated in June with the degree of doctor of 
pedagogy, and was immediately elected prin- 
cipal of the Yorkers, N. Y., high school. Dr. 
Baker is recognized in Colorado and elsewhere 
as a leader in the profession, and his recent 
election is but a just tribute to his executive 
ability and scholarship. 

The institute work done at the various dis- 
trict normals this year was of a high grade. 
The enrollment was unusually large. 

Ten rooms have been added to the Elmwood 
school, Denver, making it the largest school 
building in District No. 2. 

State Superintendent Peavy traveled over 
3,000 miles to attend the various normal insti- 
tutes in the state last summer. 

The total enrollment at the summer school 
at Colorado Springs was 600. Its success is 
assured, su that it will be made a permanent 
institution of the state. 

The September number of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Educator, published by Professor Dick, 
principal of the Denver normal and prepara- 
tory school, is excellent in all respects. There 
is no doubt that the new journal will be ac- 
corded a hearty welcome and a generous sup- 
port by the teachers of the state. 

INDIANA. 
State Editor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington, Ind. 

W. H. Elson, for many years superintendent 
of Parke county, and a graduate of ’95, Indiana 
University, has been elected superintendent of 
the West Superior, Mich., schools. Mr. Elson 
has been for many years a prominent man in 
Indiana education, and he will carry into his new 
position ripe scholarship and much successful 
experience. 

The Inland Educator, the new school jour- 
nal, edited by Professors Stalker and Curry of 
Terre Haute, has met with unusual success. 
More than seven thousand subscriptions were 
taken in Indiana during the institute season. 
The two numbers already issued are excellent 
in every way. 

The various Indiana colleges have opened 
with increased registrations over last year. 
Indiana University has an especially large in- 
crease. Her registration for the first week was 
one hundred and fifty more than for any pre- 
vious corresponding week. 

W. H. Houghton, for a number of years the 
superintendent at Loogootee and for the past 
year at Shoals, has accepted the principalship of 
the Connersville high school. Mr. Houghton is 
the author of a political history of the United 
States, and of numerous political and historical 
charts and maps. 


of mathematics in Indiana University, is just 
recovering from a severe attack of typhoid 
fever. He will hardly be able for full work 
before the middle of the fall term. 


ILLINOIS. 


The Northwestern Military Academy at High- 
land Park, one of the best institutions of the 
kind inthe country, issues an elegant illustrated 
catalogue for 1895-6,with twenty beautiful scenic 
and descriptive pictures. 





IOWA. 


The second annual meeting of the North- 
eastern Iowa Educational Association will be 
held at Charles City, October 17, 18, and 19. 


jects for discussion at this meeting: as ‘‘ Un- 
grading the Graded Schools,” ‘‘ What is the 
Practical in School Education?” ‘* How to Prune 
and Enrich our Courses of Study,” ‘In What 
Respects are our Schools a Failure?” ete. 





FOREIGN, 


Instruction is abundant; and, to say nothing 
about middle class ‘‘establishments,” or 
‘* ladies’ schools,” where almost everything is 
taught except domestic decency, our national, 
and board, and Sunday schools supply for the 
majority sufficient teaching. But mere knowl- 
edge cannot be a moral agent; children may 
have passed the highest standards, yet may still 
be wholly without education. Nothing that 
they learn by rote can give them moral fitness 
for their handiworkin life, and make them dig- 
nified and useful members of society, prepared 
to do their duty in that state to which they may 
be called. Instruction only gives them means, 
not habitude, or will; and almost all the chil- 
dren turned out by the board and voluntary 
schools ate, therefore, destitute of trained and 
educated character. The great majority of 
children in these schools are of the working 
class; and should be taught to look upon their 
work in life as honorable. The curriculum of 
cramming or instruction should be made subor- 
dinate to real education; manners, address, and 
aptitude for work should have the preference, 
before scholasticisms. What is needed first 
and cheifly is, not information, but self-rever- 
ence, and reverence for others, a true sense of 
honor and responsibility and duty, and a digni- 
fied ambition to work well in an appropriate 
calling. For these children, life-long manual 
labor will be their habitual lot; and for the girls, 
domestic care, and work, and management. 
But this is all neglected at the schools.  Chil- 
dren are brought up in a way that leads them to 
despise laborious work; and so good workmen, 
of whatever class, become rarer every year. 
The unemployed are consequently numerous 
and loud; not recognizing that they, for the 
most part, are not worth employing. Children 
should be, first of all, prepared for lives of well- 
directed and accomplished service; girls es- 
pecially should do all the housework at the 
schools, and even be inspected in the constant 
cleaning of their homes, the making and the 
washing of their clothes, and simple cookery. 
Indeed, a great revision of our ‘‘ education code ” 
is needed, so that manners, dress, and household 
work shall be rewarded with the highest marks, 
and thus be made a practical foundation for real 
education of our working class. — The Quarterly 
Review, London. 
NEW YORK. 

The school of pedagogy of New York Uni- 
versity, Washington square, has secured as 
professor of the history of education and ethics 
avery competent man in Dr. Samuel Weir. 
This department has a thoroughly revised course 
of study and now presents twelve definite and 
complete courses. Seventy per cent. of its 
students are college graduates. It registers 
students from Vermont, Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
Michigan, Missouri, Mississippi, Kansas, Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, New Jersey, and New York, 
also Russia. 

The Westerly Collegiate Institute at National 
Prohibition Park, Staten Island, has just been 
completed, at a cost, for buildings and grounds, 
of over $20,000. The purpose of those inter- 
ested is to establish a preparatory and business 
school of the highest grade. They have se- 
cured teachers of large experience and reputa- 
tion, and expect to be able to make the school 
equal to the great New England schools — 
Phillips Andover, Phillips Exeter, and Welling- 
ton, of East Hampton. The situation of the 
school is a most desirable one on the Koch 
addition to the park, midway between Jewett 
avenue and Manor road, which are to be con- 
nected by a broad avenue, and both of which 
have electric railways. The school will have 
classical, scientific, and English courses. There 
will also be a business course. Arrangements 
have been made for boarding pupils who come 
from a distance at reasonable rates. There is 
also an admirable building which can be used 
for a club. Arrangements will probably be 
made to furnish free tuition to worthy students 
who are unable to pay for it; and everything 
will be done to put the advantages of a free 
education within the reach of such young men 
and women. Prohibition Park is within eight 
miles of the New York city hall, and its advant- 
ages as a site for such a school will be appre- 
ciated. It is free from saloons and saloon 
influence. The school opened Wednesday, 





Professor D. A, Rothrich, assistant professor 


September 18. 





The programme contains some interesting sub-. 


Scott’s Emulsion 
thing to a pleasure. 





there. 


themselves in the ocean. 


take health by surprise. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 
Philadelphia has an educational club, organ- 
ized some four years ago, coming into existence 
shortly after the election of Superintendent 
Edward Brooks. The meetings have been well 
attended, and prominent men in and out of the 
profession have addressed the organization. 
Professional progress is the sole aim of the 
meetings. It plans in the near future to con- 
sider specific problems with great thoroughness. 
Attention will first be given to the study of 
science and nature work. 
An event of unusual interest, and certainly 
one of great importance in the educational his- 
tory of Allegheny, took place last week. This 
event was the opening of the Fifth Ward man- 
ual training school. The school is the culmi- 
nation of years of persistent effort on the part 
of a few individuals who worked so judiciously 
in cultivating public sentiment that many preju- 
dices were successfully met and overcome, and 
the institution now enters upon a course that 
cannot fail to prove one of great usefulness. 
The building is a substantial brick and stone 
structure without unnecessary ornamentation, 
but a handsome building, all the same. It is 
equipped with all the necessary machinery and 
appliances for a modern manual training and 
cooking school. Already 120 boys are enrolled, 
divided into six classes of twenty each. The 
kitchen might well be the envy of the model 
housekeeper. Here 120 girls, in classes of 
twenty, will take their initial lessons in the cul- 
inary art. An eminent proverb says: ‘‘ God 
sends meat and the devil sends cooks,” and this 
seems to be verified in the fearfully numerous 
domestic infelicities arising from spoilt dinners. 
But in this school the girls of the fifth ward, 
Allegheny, are to be tayght so that they may be- 
come ‘‘epicurean cooks to sharpen with cloyless 
sauce the average appetite.” Miss Edith F. 
McDermott, a graduate of Meadville College 
and Drexel Institute, Pa., is the teacher of 
cooking and sewing. Mr. W. E. Weatherly is 
the principal of the school. He is an expert in 
manual training, a graduate of Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, and has had experience in 
his specialty in the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of North Carolina, at the Chattanooga 
training school, and at Cleveland and else- 
where. The {Fifth Ward school is among the 
largest in the state, enrolling over 1,500 pupils. 
The pupils in the manual training school include 
all the boys in the six highest rooms, also all 
the boys over fourteen years of age in the 
grades below these rooms. 

The Bloomsburg normal school issues a beau- 
tiful illustrated catalogue with twenty-five full- 
page half-tone views of buildings, grounds, and 
interiors. The fourteen acres of campos 
afford ample space for lawns, athletic grounds, 
groves, etc. 

Lafayette College will hold a celebration on 
October 24, in honor of Professor Francis A. 
March, L. H. D., LL. D., the distinguished phi- 
lologist, who this fall completes his seventieth 
year, and forty years of service in the college. 
The exercises will begin at 11 A. M., in the 
auditorium of Pardee hall, ex-President Wil- 
liam C. Cattell, D.D., LL: D., presiding, and 
will consist of an address by Professor William 
B. Owen, on Dr. March and his work for La- 
fayette, and several addresses by Dr. March’s 
fellow-laborers in the field of English language 
and philology—Dr. William T. Harris, United 
States commissioner of education, Professor 
T. R. Lounsbury of Yale, Professor J. W. 
Bright of Johns Hopkins, and Professor Thomas 
R. Price of Columbia. A dinner in the gym- 
nasium will follow, with speeches by Dr. March’s 
former students, on various phases of his work. 
The speakers will be Dr. John Fox of Brook- 
lyn, Dr. John R. Davies of New York, Dr. 
James C. MacKenzie of Lawrenceville, N. J., 
Dr. Stephen G. Barnes of Massachusetts, and Dr. 
Samuel A. Martin, president of Williams College. 
It is also hoped that a representative of Amherst 
College will speak for Dr. March’s Alma Mater, 





this year being the jubilee of his graduation. 








VIRGINIA. 


The forty-third session of Roanoke College 
opened on September 18th, with a large in- 
crease in the number of students, fifteen states 
and territories and several foreign countries 
being represented on the opening day. An un- 
usually large proportion of the students are en- 
tering the regular course for graduation. The 
college hada gain of twenty-three per cent. in 
the enrollment last session, and so far as the 
faculty can judge the increase will be as large 
this year, running the number up to nearly two 
hundred, which will be the largest enrollment 
Roanoake has ever had. The faculty are 
greatly encouraged, and the students are en- 
thusiastic. 





WEST VIRGINIA. 


The five-year contract with the various pub- 
lishing houses for school books for the state 
expiring this year, the last legislature made some 
changes in the law which a part of the publish- 
ing houses will not agree to in contracting for 
the next five years. In case of failure the law 
provides for the appointment of a text-book 
committee by the governor. .Governor McCor- 
kle has named ex-Governor A. B. Flemming of 
Fairmont, Colonel Thomas E. Hodges of the 
normal college, Huntington, and Professor F. 
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Sloyd Training School for 
Teachers, 


Removed from Appleton St. to 


39 NORTH BENNET STREET. 


Reopens to daily classes Oct. 9. 


Former students of weekly classes should commu 
nicate at once with Mr. Larsson. 

Weekly classes will meet Wednesdays, 4.30 to 6.30; 
Saturdays, 10 to 12, 13-3t 


West Newton English and Classical School, 
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H. Crago of Wheeling, as the committee who, 
with the governor, are authorized to select the 
school books for the state for the next five years. 

On account of a smallpox scare, the schools of 
Wheeling have been closed two weeks after 
opening. They will be opened early in October. 

The classes of ’&4 and ’85 of the Keyser high 
school held a reunion on September 2, according 
to an agreement made ten years previous. A 
splendid banquet was served in Holmes’ Hall, 
and the affair, on the whole, was one of the most 
enjoyable of its kind ever held in the state. 
The business and social standing of the members 
present would make a strong argument for our 
public high schools. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The Exonian places the total number of stu- 
dents at Phillips Exeter this year at 180, against 
206 one year ago. Massachusetts contributes 
thirty-seven, New Hampshire thirty-five, New 
York thirty-one, Pennsylvania eighteen, Indiana 
and New Jersey seven each, Illinois six, Maine 
five, Ohio and Vermont four each, Connecticut, 
Iowa, Michigan, and Tennessee three each, Dela- 
ware, Minnesota, Texas, and District of Colum- 
bia two each, and Florida, Jamaica, Maryland, 
Nebraska, Nova Scotia, and South Dakota 
one each. 

Colby academy opened with an attendance of 
about 115. There are two new instructors this 
fall: Mr. Ervin Miller, teacher of mathematics, 
and Miss H, M. Abbott, teacher of music. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

The Plymouth County Teachers’ Association, 
which will meet at Whitman on Friday, October 
31, will have the strongest programme in its 
history: Thomas M. Balliet, Sarah L. Arnold, 
and Lucy Wheelock—three of the best educa- 
tional talkers of America. 

The attendance at Tabor Academy has been 
doubled in two years. The dormitory is now 
full. The teaching force has been increased 
from two to five assistants. This speaks well 
foxy the present management. 

Miss Laura S. Hall of Andover has accepted 
an appointment as kindergarten teacher in 
Tougaloo University, Tougaloo, Miss., which is 
supported by the American Missionary Associa- 
tion. Tougaloo University is emphatically the 
black-belt plantation school of the association. 

George E. Kenney of East Saugus has been 
elected principal of the high school, Rockland, | 
Me. He is a graduate of Boston University, 
and has taught in Brimfield and Norwich, Ct. 

Miss Katherine Quint, Wellesley, '89, has 
entered Dartmouth College, and is the first 
woman to take a course at that college. 

The alumne of Wellesley College are plan- 
ning to endow a chair of mathematics as a me- 
morial in honor of their former president, Miss 
Helen Shafer. | 

Raising the Standard.—To all the high | 
schools of the state has just been sent a circular | 
which will have a wide interest to all who are 
interested in educational matters. The circu-| 








Just Published. 


“THE OLD PSYCHOLOGY 


|warned to be on hand promptly on the days 


lars are sent out by the state board of education, 
and set forth the new rules that will hereafter 
govern the admission of candidates to the state 
normal schools. Besides being sent to the high 
schools, the circulars will be sent to all institu- 
tions, the pupils of which would be likely to 
wish to enter the state schools for the training 
of teachers. This is the first step in carrying 
out the new policy of the board, not to admit to 
the state normal schools any persons save those 
who have had a high school training or its 
equivalent. 

This is the last year that the schools fail to 
begin on the same date. The schoolsat Bridge- 
water and Salem have already commenced, the 
one at Westfield begins on the 10th, and those 
at Framingham, Worcester, and Fitchburg 
open on the llth. These dates given are the 
dates for the entrance examinations, and the 
regular sessions open directly after. Those 
| who intend to enter these schools this year are 


mentioned. Young men desirous of becoming 
teachers must have attained the age of seven- 
teen, while girls are admitted one year before 
that age. They must this year, for the first 
time, be able to show a certificate from one of 
the high schools of the state. If they are not 
able to do so, they must show a note from the 
board of education of their town or city, stating 
that they have followed some approved course 
of study, the equivalent of a high school educa- 
tion; they must present a certificate of good 
moral standing, and be prepared to take an ex- 
amination in reading, spelling, writing, arith- 
metic, geography, English grammar, physiology 
and hygiene, drawing, and history of the United 





| tuition to these schools is free to those comply- 
|ing with the conditions of teaching in the com- 
|mon schools of Massachusetts, wherever they 


/necticut State Teachers’ Association at New 


States. 

The courses at the normal schools have been 
changed considerably this year, according to 
circular. To those who have been to college 
or who can present proof that they have pur- 
sued some advanced course of study, and are 
able to pass a satisfactory examination, there is 
a course of one year. Then, for those who 
have done some little work beyond the high 
school there is an imtermediate course of two 
years, and to those who have not done any 
work beyond the high school, but who have 
taught, and so have experience, there is athree- 
year course. The regular course, and the one 
that all are advised to take, is four years. The 


may have resided previously. Persons intend- 
ing to teach in private schools or in the institu- 
tions of of other states must pay an entrance 
fee of $15 for each half year. A _ special 
course in kindergarten is $50 per year to all 
who wish to take it. 
CONNECTICUT. 

Reading, in its educational phases, will be the 

chief topic of the annual meeting of the Con- 


Haven, October 18. The chief address will be 
delivered by Dr. Charles DeGarmo of Swarth- 
more College, Swarthmore, Pa. Dr. DeGarmo 
is the leading exponent of the Herbartian school 
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in this country, and is the author of many 
educational works, including a translation of 
Lange’s study of Herbart, and ‘‘ The Correla- 
lation of Studies.” The discussion, which will 
follow Dr. DeGarmo’s address, will be opened 
by Sherman Williams, manager of the National 
summer school at Glens Falls, N. Y., speaking 
on the general topic of the meeting. The 
papers on the different phases of educational 
reading will not be delivered, but will be printed 
in the advance pamphlet, in order that those 
who care to discuss the subjects may be prepared 
in advance. The papers will be on ‘ The Use 
of the Reading Book,’ by Secretary Charles 
D. Hine of the state board of education; ‘‘Geo- 
graphical Reading,’’ by Joseph A. Graves, prin- 
cipal of the South school of Hartford; ‘ Read- 
ing and History,’’ by W. A. Gowdy, principal 
of the Second North school of Hartford; ‘‘ The 
Relation of Reading to Literature,’ by J. W. 
Abernithy, principal of the Berkeley school of 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; ‘* Reading and Science,” by 
G. P. Phenix, principal of the normal school at 
Willimantic; ‘‘ School Use of Libraries,” by 
Miss C. M. Hewins, librarian of the Hartford 
public library. Accompanying each paper will 
be a biography of the special department 
treated, arranged according to grades, with 


colorin allthe grades. Miss Mary Fales of Bris- 
tol, R. I., recently teacher of English ina college 
in Kentucky, will be principal of the Johnson 
school. The only change in the curriculum is 
the making of Latin optional in the ninth gram- 
mar grade. 

In Bristol, at the high school, Miss Cadwell 
takes the place of Miss Barney, resigned. In 
District No. 1 the new building is expected to 
be finished by the middle of the month, and is 
one of the bestin the state. The new teachers 
are: Miss M. W. Chamberlain, Miss Florence 
Gladding, Miss Carrie Crittenden, and Miss 
Bertha Sheldon, who was formerly a resident of 
Bristol. Mrs. E. U. Home goes from the south 
side to the north side school. John Pettibone, 
who has been studying at Brown, takes the 
Stafford district school. Mrs. R. E. Robotham 
resigned her position in the Polkville school, 
which she has held twelve years with great suc- 
cess, and is to move to Northampton. Miss 
Mamie Moore of Southington takes her place. 

At New Britain Miss Bertha 8S. Bancroft has 
succeeded Miss L. D. Barker as principal of the 
fast street school. Miss Estelle Pierpont will 
act as teacher in the East street kindergarten, 
and Miss Hortense Stidham and Miss Grace R. 
Holley as assistants. In the high school, Miss 





name of publisher and price. A new section 
will be that devoted to art and manual industry, 
under the chairmanship of Thomas Mather, 
principal of the Boardman training school of 
New Haven. ‘This section will meet in Princi- 
pal Boardman’s school building. The chairman 
of the other sections are: Grammar schools, 
George A. Cadwell of Taftville ; primary school, 
A. B. Fifield, principal of the Elliott school of 
New Haven; high schools, H. D. Simonds, 
principal of the Bridgeport high school; kinder- 
garten, Miss Frederica Beard of Norwich. 

At Middletown Miss Ray Summerbell, for- 
merly vice-principal of the Bath grammar 
school, has charge of room 9, Central school. 
She was educated at Bates College, Lewiston, 
and has been a successful teacher. Miss Scho- 
field of Stamford, a graduate of the New Britain 
normal school, will teach room 7, and Miss 
Waterman of New Britain will be added to the 
high school faculty. Miss Clara Davis of Middle- 
town, a graduate of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn,has 
been engaged to teach drawing, modeling, and| 








May M. Booth will succeed Miss Graves, and 
Miss Fuller of Hartford will teach stenography 
and typewriting. Miss Lucy Angel will take a 
vacation until November, and her place will be 
filled by Miss Cheeseborough of Hartford until 
her return. 

The Trinity College library has recently been 
appointed ‘‘a designated depository for the 
publications of the United States government.” 
A number of valuable books have been received 
during the summer, including the last volume 
of Canadian archives, the last volume of the 
Society of Canada, and the concluding volume 
of the catalogue of the library of the surgeon- 
general of the United States. 

In the Terryville schools the following is the 
corps of teachers: Professor F. H. Davis, prin- 
cipal high school; Miss Margaret F. Pinney, 
grammar department; Mrs. Emma W. Clark, 
intermediate department; Miss C. May Bunnell, 
primary department; Miss Rosa E. Miller, kin- 
dergarten department; Miss Jennie E. Purring- 
ton, Pequabuck school. 
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neering and Natural Science buildings are 
200x50 feet in size, and the School of Arts and 
Chemistry buildings 150x50' feet. 

The cost of the land was $2,000,000. One- 
half of this has been met through the gifts and 
recent bequests of graduates and friends of the 
college, and it is expected that the sale of the 
Forty-ninth-street block will realize fully enough 
to pay the balance. 





EDUCATION ON LONG ISLAND. 

No more interesting story can be told con- 
cerning “Long Island than the story of the 
growth of its educational institutions, of the 
spirit of liberality and devotion its people have 
shown toward their public schools, and of the 
high standard set in the smallest villages in 
matters pertaining to the education of the chil- 
dren. Fifty years ago the little red school- 
house was to be found at many a prominent 
cross road, it was not often *‘set on a hill,” as 
such sites are not so plentiful as in rock-ribbed 
New England, but they were just as religiously 
cared for as in the land of Whittier, Longfellow, 
and Emerson. Nothing more pretentious was 
known in Sutfolk or Queens counties in those 
days than a plain two-room frame structure 
with plain, uncomfortable, straight back desks, 
with benches attached, which bore abundant 
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NEW COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 

The removal of Columbia College to its new 
site will mark an epoch in the history of the 
city of New York. The college, which will 
stand on Riverside Heights, overlooking the 
entire city, from the Battery to the Bronx, was 
founded under the name of King’s College, 
about twenty years the Revolution. 
The new site presents an opportunity for future 
development, physical and educational, which 


before 


cannot be surpassed; it crowns New York, as 
Sufticiently 
removed from the centre of traffic to create a 
scholastic aumusphere of its own, it has at com- 
mand all the resources which only a great city 
can offer in its galleries, museums, libraries, 
hospitals, and law courts, its industries and 
and great engineering works, and its social and 
economic problems. 

The entire tract of land comprises about sev- 
enteen acres. ‘The buildings are grouped upou 
the theory of a city university, which is open to 
all men of all minds. In the centre is the 
library, the commanding feature of the group. 
The entrance will be a spacious flight of steps 
and a court almost equal in size to the present 
site. One of the buildings contiguous to the 
entrance may be devoted ultimately to the 
use of the School of Arts, or ‘* ‘Ihe Col- 
lege,’ as it should be called, as distinguished 
from the university as a whole. The library is 
to be constructed of buff Indiana limestone, 
and the same stone, either alone or in combina- 
tion with brick, will be used in the other build- 
ings. They will necessarily be classic in style, 
but probably much less severe, and will doubt- 
less vary in treatment in accordance with the 
tastes of the several donors and the architects 
whom they employ. A general harmony of 
style will be preserved, but it is not expected 


the acropolis dominates Athens. 








evidences of the artistic tendencies of the grow- 
ing youth of those days, worked out with the 
aid of a Yankee jack-knife. The old belfry 
was to the boy a delightful spot, where many a 
prank was played. The building was heated 
with a wood stove, and no pretense was made 
at ventilation, except by means of raising the 
windows when the heat became unbearable. 
The course of study in most of the public 
schools comprised the three R’s. Only in some 
of the larger villages was a pretense made of 
going a little into algebra, geometry, grammar, 
and natural philosophy. All the branches now 
taught in the higher grammar and the academic 
departments had to be gained at private semina- 
ries or institutes, or from some educated pri- 
vate preceptor, usually a minister or physician, 
who added to his scanty salary by teaching. 
In the villages the boys and girls were kept at 
school over eleven months of the year, the 
usual vacation time being three weeks in 
August, and the only holidays observed were 
New Year’s, Washington’s Birthday, Fourth of 
July, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas, and 
school was kept half aday on Saturdays. In 
the farming sections the schools were closed 
early in the spring, as soon as farming opera- 
tions were begun, and only opened again in the 
fall, after the heaviest farm work was done. 
Discipline was enforced by the birch rod, the 
miscreant having to bend over and touch a 
mark in the floor, also by tongue tying with a 
noose, pulling ears, holding up arms, seating 
the boys and girls together, or by a hot stove. 
Up to the time the law was passed authorizing 
public schools to be supported by taxation, very 
little had been done toward improving thie 
school system. But since then a change has 
come. The great advance made throughout 
every section of Queens and Suffolk counties 
during the past ten years in the number and 
character of the school buildings, the increased 
attendance of scholars, the improvement in the 
morals and discipline, and the general advance 
all along the line in the methods of instruction 
and courses of studies are matters worthy of 
attention. When in 1858 the Huntington union 
school district was formed by a special act of 








that all the buildings will be the work of any 
one architect or firm. 

To the east and west of the library are the 
chapel and assembly hall, the latter being in- 
tended as a place of meeting for student organi- 
zations, such as the literary societies, the glee 
club, and the dramatic club, and for public 
lectures. Near each of these buildings there 
will be an entrance from the adjoining avenue. 
It is possible that the Mapes memorial gate 
may be placed at one of these entrances. ‘This 
gate is in memory of Herbert Mapes, who, 
while in college, was at one, time the intercol- 
legiate hurdle runner. He was drowned in 
1891, while bathing on Fire Island. To the 
northeast are the buildings assigned to the 
school of arts temporarily, and to the natural 
sciences. ‘To the northwest are the buildings 
devoted to engineering and architecture and to 
chemistry. Immediately to the north, and 
fronting the library, is a building planned to in- 
clude a university hall, a theatre, and a gymn- 
sium. Next to the library, this will probably 
be the most important and conspicuous build- 
ing on the grounds. Situated upon the line 
which marks the change of grade from the 
higher to the lower plateau, the northerly part 
of this building will have two stories more than 
the southerly part, which will make it possible 
to provide light and spacious dressing-rooms 
and bathrooms under the gymnasium, and to 
place the steam-heating and electric plant under 
the theatre, where it will be completely con- 
cealed. 

The site of the building standing nearest to 
the Engineering building is now occupied by a 
large and substantial edifice, which will be tem- 
porarily used as a dormitory for members of 
the faculty and older students. The four other 
buildings have been reserved, with a view to 
their possible use as dormitories. The Engi- 


legislation,in the face of a bitter opposition, this 
was the only union free school in either county. 
When the three-story school building was 
erected, at a cost of a little over $6,000, it was 
the finest school building on the island, outside 
of Brooklyn. ‘To-day there are in Queens and 
Suffolk counties over twenty schools, finished 
or being built, that cost, building and furniture, 
over $20,000 each, eight or nine of these cost- 
ing over $30,000, and two over $50,000 each. 
There are not less than fifty schools in these 
two counties that have cost $5,000 or over, and 
nearly all of them are built according to the 
latest plans of school construction, containing 
all the latest methods of heating and ventilation. 
hot air closets, best system of lighting, and 
modern school furniture adapted to the com- 
fort and health of the scholars. 





DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 
by local applications, as they cannot reach the 
diseased portion of the ear. There is only one 
way to cure Deafness, and that is by constitu- 
tional remedies. Deafness is caused by an in- 
flamed condition of the mucous lining of the 
eustachian tube. When this tube gets inflamed 
you have a rumbling sound, or imperfect hear- 
ing, and when it is entirely closed Deafness ig 
the result; and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its normal 
condition, hearing will be destroyed forever. 
Nine cases out of ten are caused by catarrh, 
which is nothing but an inflamed condition of 





WASHINGTON. 





The hard times that have prevailed on this 
coast during the last three years have had a 
serious effect upon the schools of this state. 
Salaries of. teachers have been very materially 
reduced, and the length of the school year has 
been materially shortened. Many town and 
city districts have contracted burdensome debts 
in heroic efforts to maintain their schools in 
creditable shape, and on an average throughout 
the state the tendency of salaries is downward. 
The legislature of 1895, in an attempt to 
equalize the burden of taxation for school pur- 
poses, enacted a law providing for the levy of a 
state tax ‘‘ that shall be sufficient to produce a 
sum which, when added to the estimated amount 
to be derived from the interest on the permanent 
state school fund, for the current fiscal year, 
shall equal six dollars per child of school age 
residing in the state, as shown by the last report 
of the several county superintendents to the 
state superintendent: Provided, that said tax 
shall not exceed four mills on,the dollar.” ‘The 
law requiring the levy of a county tax was re- 
pealed by the act referred to, so that the schools 
throughout the state must hereafter be sup- 
ported by the six dollars per capita apportioned 
by the state, together with such special taxes as 
the several districts may see fit to levy. While 
the burden of taxation for school purposes is 
somewhat equalized by the new law, the effect 
upon the schools of the state, as a whole, is 
somewhat problematical. 

The same legislature passed an act authoriz- 
ing and requiring the state board of education, 
which consists of the state superintendent of 
public instruction and four members appointed 
by the governor, to formulate a uniform course 
of study for all public schools in the state. 
Heretofore town and city districts have formu- 
lated their own courses of study, being restricted 
only to the teaching of such branches as are re- 
quired by law to be taught, and the new law by 
no means gives universal satisfaction. To add 
to the perplexity of the situation, the state 
board of education has adopted a new set of 
text-books for primary and grammar grades, 
but has failed to supply the course of study 
required by the new law. Asa result, we are 
all at sea without a compass, asno warning was 
given us that we must prepare our own courses 
of study. 

The iast legislature also enacted a law requir- 
ing the state board of education to adopt, or re- 
adopt, text-books for use in the public schools 
of the state, provided that the retail prices of 
the books adopted should not exceed two-thirds 
of the retail prices of the books heretofore in 
use. No proposals were received for high 
school books, exceptin the case of physiologies, 
that came within the legal restriction; hence 
none were adopted except physiologies, leaving 
all high schools to use what they may see fit on 
all other subjects. Uniformity, which has ex- 
isted during the last five years, will probably dis- 
appear, as a result of the operation of this law. 


THE MAGAZINES. 





— Lincoln’s apprehensive distrust of marriage 
is revealed in some extremely interesting letters 
from the great president in the October Ladies’ 
Home Journal, inwhich John Gilmer Speed dis- 
cusses ‘* Lincoln’s Hesitancy to Marry.’’ The 
letters are given publicity for the first time, and 
are addressed to Lincoln’s most intimate friend, 
Joshua Speed; Edward S. Martin presents a 
review of the various theories advanced by 
scientists in the effort to definitely locate the 
Garden of Eden site, and shows how far from 
solution is the problem; Dr. Parkhurst’s Octo- 
ber article treats of ‘ Religion in the Family ” ; 
‘©The Woman Who Most Influenced Me” series 
of papers is enriched by a contribution from 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson ; Edward W. Bok 
editorially discusses ‘‘Where American Life 
Really Exists,” and outlines those communities 
where its best and purest phases are found. 
Robert J. Burdette contributes ‘* The Strike in 
the Choir,”? a humorous article, in his brightest 
vein; ‘* Early Autumn Costumes ”’ are described 
by Isabel A. Mallon; and ‘* Novelties in Dress 
Designs” by Emma M. Hooper, Miss Under- 
wood illustrating both. In the same issue are 
suggestions for evening parties and church fes- 
tivals (helpful, practicable papers), a guide to 
scrap-book making, ete. Ruth Ashmore dis- 
cusses ‘* The Girl and Her Church”; and Maria 
Parloa ‘** The Science of French Cooking,” while 
the usual attractive departments are complete, 
$1.00 a year. Philadelphia: Curtis Publishing 
Company, 421-427 Arch street. 


” 


—A striking portrait of Porfirio Diaz, the 
president of Mexico, forms the frontispiece of 
the October number of the Chautauquan. It 
accompanies an illustrated article on ‘‘ The Re- 
public of Mexico,” by Arthur Inkersley, B. A., 
LL.B. Among the many attractions in this 





| the mucous surfaces. 
We will give One Hundred Dollars for any 
case of Deafness (caused by Catarrh) that 
| cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send 
for circulars, free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
R@™ Sold by Druggists. 75 cts. 





number are: ** The Constitution of the United 
States,’ by Professor John Burgess; ‘‘ Ameri- 
}can Society,” by Professor Albion W. Small: 


| ‘* The Relation of Science to Industry,” by Pro- 
| fessor N.S. Shaler; ‘‘ History of Suffrage in 
Legislation in the United States,” by Professor 
Frank W. Blackmar; ‘“‘American Poets of To- 


Exhaustion. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Overworked men and women. 
the nervous, weak, and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid Phos. 
phate a most agreeable, grateful, 
and harmless stimulant, giving 
renewed strength and vigor to 
the entire system. 

Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., 
says: ‘I have used it in my own case, 
when suffering from nervous exhaustion, 
with gratifying results. I have prescribed 
it for many of the various forms of nerv- 


ous debility, and it has never failed to 
do good.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


3eware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
+ 


For sale by all Druggists. 








day,” by D. H. Wheeler; ‘City Government 
of Washington, D.C.,” by Margaret Noble Lee: 
‘*Literature as a Resource,” by Hamilton Wright 
Mabie; ‘‘ The Value of Good Judgment in Bus- 
iness,” by Harvey L. Biddle; **A Prodigal’s 
Welcome,” a story, by James Buckham; “ The 
English Nobility in Our Time,” by Heh. Bau- 
mann; ‘* Sisterhood Among Women,” by Alice 
Hilton. The department of Current History and 
Opinion deals with no less than twenty of the 
important events of the month. 





MAGAZINES RECEIVED, 


Cassell’s Family Magazine for October; terms, 
$1.50 a year. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 

The Pall Mall Magazine for October; terms, $3.00 
ayear. New York, 

The Journal of Political Economy for September ; 
terms, $3.00 a year. Chicago. , ' 

American Journal of Sociology for September ; 
terms, $2.00 a year. Chicago. 

Harper's Monthly Magazine for October; terms, 
$4.00 a year. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The Jnternational Journal of Ethics for October : 
terms, $2.50 a year. Philadelphia. 

St. Nicholas for October ; terms, $3.00 a year. New 
York: The Century Company. 

The Bostonian for October; terms, $1.50 a year. 
Boston: 83 Newbury street. : 

Ladies’ Home Journal for October; terms, $1.00 a 
year. Philadelphia. 

Godey’s Magazine for October; 
year. New York. 

The Chautauquan for 
year. Meadville, Pa. 


terms, $1.00 a 


October; terms, $2.00 a 


THE STUDY OF CIVIC QUESTIONS, 





One of the significant movements in the last 
few years is the increasing interest taken by 
young men in the study of municipal and other 
civic problems. The Chautauqua Circle, appre- 
ciating this fact, offers a very strong course in 
the study of American topics for 95-6. One of 
the most important books announced is ‘ The 
Industrial Evolution of the United States,” by 
Carroll D. Wright of the U. S. Department of 
Labor. Colonel Wright presents in clear and 
compact form the great industrial movements 
which have made the prosperity of our nation 
Many significant facts are given which intelli- 
gent men and women will find well worth care- 
ful consideration. 








PINEOLA COUGH BALSAM 


is excellent forall throat 
inflammations and fo! 
asthma. Consumptives 
will invariably deriv’ 
o> benefit from its use,as i! 
= yuickly abatesthe coug! 
renders expectoration 
easy, assisting nature 1) 
restoring wasted tissues 
There is a large percent 
age of those who suppos 
their cases to be co! 
sumption who are onl) 
suffering from a chroni 
x cold or deep seated coug! 
olten aggravated by catarrh. For catarrh use Ely § 
Cream Balm. Both remedies are pleasant to use 
Cream Balm, 50c. per bottle; Pineola Balsam, 25¢ 
at Druggists’. In quantities of $2.50, will deliver! 
receipt of amount. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. 





















Subscribers to the JOURNA 
can have their subscription® 
advanced six months by send 
ing a new yearly subscription 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
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Some New Books. 








Title. 
journal of the Werner Bookkeeping.... Be 
Ledger of the Werner Bookkeeping.................. 
the Werner Bookkeeping 
Frail CRM GIO BB as ois 65 5 60.0 vo cccvnkcin'es cnn. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 





Author. Publisher Pri 
; i rice. 
; Lantman. The Werner Company, Chicago. oa 
Scudder. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Bost. $1.50 
Griffis. “ “ “ “ “200 

PN ee ah “ “ “ 1.00 
Jones. Macmillan & Co., New York. 75 
ae. “ “ “ 60 

¢ Reddall. Ginn & Company. B one 
Wells [Ed.J}. “ yr. ae moa 
Fompetns. os ~~ 66 85 
Claflin. T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 1.00 
Hapgood. - as ss 1.50 
Thayer. “ “ “ 1.50 
Spanhoofd (Ed.}. American Book Co., “ -10 

o“ “ oe “ ‘ 

” . vs : -10 
Fontaine. — William R. Jenkins, sa 2 
Montague ow; Pe -* s 25 
Ashmore. Charles Scribner’s Sons, “ 1.00 








We are in receipt of revised editions of Dr. 
Klemm’s relief maps of Palestine, also of North 
America. Although there is absolutely no com- 
petition, Dr. Klemm and Mr. Harrison, his pub- 
lisher, purpose leaving no stone unturned—nor 
will expense be spared—in making these maps 
as perfect as possible. Mr. Harrison expressed 
this intention when the first of the series ap- 
peared. We did not think that an improvement 
could be made so soon; but the new maps show 
exquisite and careful workmanship and express 
geographical detail in a manner that makes them 
one of the strongest, if not the strongest, geo- 
graphical device in the market. We are advised 
that large size maps of North American, Asia, 
and the other continents, are being engraved, 
and that a set of wall maps, as well executed, 
will soon be ready. 


Tue Hammond Typewriter Company of New 
York are now offering the New Hammond 
machine No. 2, which has some improvements 
of a kind that make its mechanical description 
worthy of being mentioned. 

The new sight attachment consists of a cir- 
cular frame called a shuttle guard, to which is 
fastened a finger-piece in front for the purpose 
of depressing. 

The shuttle guard acts on a pair of vertical 
shafts passing through the top and bottom index 
plates, just forward of the index pins, and is 
kept in normal position by spiral springs on the 
shafts. ~ 

To bring the work in sight, or, in other words, 
the line which is being written, it is only neces- 
sary to depress the shuttle guard by pressing on 
the finger-piece. This also brings the top of the 
shuttle shield even with the bottom of the line, 
thus serving as a line guide. 

The new shuttle shield frame differs from the 
old in that it is pivoted on the front of the 
shuttle guard, and is held down by a swivel lock 
that is turned into position by the thumb and 
forefinger to prevent it jumping up when the 
shuttle guard is released. In changing the rib- 
bon, it is only necessary to turn the lock and 
turn shuttle-shield frame over. In returning 
the shuttle shield to its position, the loose spool 
should be turned so as to bring the ribbon taut 
to prevent the shield from catching. 

The raising and lowering of the shuttle shield 
makes it very easy to clean, as it can be raised 
and cleaned in one quarter of the time required 
for the old one. 

They have also on machine No. 2 a new mar- 
ginal stop, and many other improvements, such 
as a new ‘‘ feed-roll knob” of hard rubber that 
greatly facilitates the rapid insertion, lowering, 
or raising of the paper, and adds to the general 
heauty of the machine. 

In connection with these improvements our 
new spring-winder roll will be generally appre- 
ciated. It consists of a roller on the back plate 
of the spring-winder attachment upon which the 
lammer spring travels, thereby insuring a uni- 
form tension and giving better results in mani- 
folding, as it allows the spring to travel withthe 
action of the hammer, thereby increasing its 
force. 

For full details and prices of the machine, 
iddress the Hammond Typewriter Co., 62d 
street, New York City. 


Wittiam M. Kina, ex-Chief of Seed Division 
of U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, writes voluntarily 
to the Editor of the American Agriculturist as 
follows: ‘* As a comfort producer and fuel 
saver, I can assure the readers of the American 

{griculturist that the Rochester Radiator, 
which I have thoroughly tested, is all that it is 
recommended to be.” More valuable testimony 
to the merits of this article which we are adver- 
tising could scarcely be obtained. 





NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS to the JOURNAL OF 
EpUCATION will secure one 
a year’s subscription free. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


EDUCATION UP TO DATE. 


We teach the children Spanish, 

l'rigonometry, and Danish; 

Fill their heads with old-time no ions, 

And the secrets of the o’eans, 

And the cuneiform inscriptior s 

From the land of the Egyptians; 

Learn the date of every battle, 

Know the habits of the cattle, 

Read the poetry of Br wning; 

Make them show a preference 

Foreach branch of science; 

Tell the ac eage of Sweden, 

And the serpen ’s w.les in Eden; 

And the other things we teach ’em 

Make a mountain so immense 

That we have no moment left 

To teach them comm: n sense. 
—London Truth. 


Frevicn’s Tonic is a phosphorized cerebro- 
spinant, with an unparalleled success. Thus far 
this year the sales have increased from 200 to 
500 per cent. over the corresponding month 
last year. The Tonic contains : — 


Tinct. Nux Strychnos, . . . 1 minim. 
‘¢ TIgnatia Amara. 
‘6 (GCmenene Ss 6G . « 
‘6 Matricaria, . . a, 
‘$ GOnMAn,-. . . «© - 
‘ “Goes, oo = 


‘¢ Phosphorus, C. P. . 1-800 gr. 
Aromaties, 1. . «+ + 2 minims. 
Sold by J. O. Woodruff & Co., 106 Fulton 

street, New York, and all first-class druggists. 





— ‘My expenditures never exceed my re- 
ceipts,” said Hawkins. ‘‘ Mine do,” sighed 
Wilkins. ‘‘In fact, I am very much afraid I 
shall never have any receipts for some of ty 
last year’s expenditures.”—Harper’s Bazar. 





IMPORTANT FACTS, 


If you have dull and heavy pain across fore- 
head and about the eyes; if the nostrils are 
frequently stopped up and followed by a disa- 
greeable discharge; if soreness in the nose and 
bleeding from the nostrils is often experienced ; 
if you are very sensitive to cold in the head ac- 
companied with headache; then you may be 
sure you have catarrh, and should (immediately) 
resort to Ely’s Cream Balm foracure. The 
remedy will give instant relief. 





— She (on her voyage) : ‘‘ What is that place 
downthere?” He: ‘* Why, that is the steerage.” 
She : ‘‘And does it take all those people to make 
the boat go straight ?”— Boston Traveler. 


Mrs. Winstow’s ‘‘Soorsine Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 








Educational Institutions. 
COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 














~ ss $NORMAL SCHOOLS. 





ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
M for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 

w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 

For circulars address wae 

w Miss ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 
‘TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
Stare both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A. M. 
w TATE NORWAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
‘ 


) ladies only. For catalogues address the 
inside w D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
\TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
S For both sexes. 


logues address 
a ™” J. G. GREENOUGH, Principal. 








A B Oo U T soiowtings ene Dose is a good Soph et Sey inagency work. Theoretically the employer 
5 8 supposed to know what he wants, and it is our usual practice to limit our recommendations to 

sheae whe spect all the requirements. But we often find, if the employer afterwards comes here to talk matters 
Saal ok om 1e requirements most rigorously insisted on in the application are, after all, only matters of fancy, that 
Zpplication frees pion , yy ae oor in favor of other candidates. For instance, a short time ago we had 
, ady on the Hudson for a Vassar graduate to prepare her daughte onte ate “ge. The 

first opecification wae, she een rn £ eto prey daughter to enter that college. The 


“5 ,,wa half-dozen Vassar graduates on our lis 
ha org! graduate.” So we wrote to the FO LLOWI NG most likely to suit and be suited, but 
= one hence in finding what seemed to both sides a fit. Finally, the lady sent a seprosontative here to look 
oor oe st. ' That lady is pre-eminently qualified for the place,” we said; “she is of high character, refined man 
nO the r supe rior scholarship, especially in Latin and Greek; but, unfortunately, she is a graduate of Cornell.” 

hat won’t make any great difference,” was the reply. So an interview followed, and the lady was engaged 


Yet we could not have recommended her in reply to the lett i 
y » letter of applica- 
tion that came to us. It is really a puzzling matter, these............ ee “ +e S PECI Fl CAT | O N Ss 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. w. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y 


TEACHERS 
CO-OPERATIVE [8034 Woodlawn Av., - CHICAGO. 
A Ss SOC | AT i O N SEEKS TEACHERS who are AMBITIOUS FOR ADVANCE- 


MENT. rather than those without positions. 


The Albert & Clark Teachers’ Agency, 


We need successful teachers for all departments of school 5 
work, especially for the Grammar and Primary grades. iy prt pel "Chine, Baneanre 


NORTHWESTERN OFFICE, Marshalltown, Ia.: C. P. ROGERS, Manager. 


MERICAN . . ] Introduces to Colleges, 
and FOREICN TEACHERS : AGEN CY Schools, and Families 
_ Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 

every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York 





Established in i884, Positions Filled. 3700, 




















New Enyland Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000, yet calls for 
teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. [ 


Harrisburg, Pa., Aug. 19, 1895, 
DR. ORCUTT— 
My Dear Sir: Mr. L. W. A——— has been elected teacher of Drawing 
in this city, at a salary of $1,000 per year. We thank you very much 
for your kindness in assisting us in making this selection. 


Respectfully, D. D. HAMMELBAUGH, Sec. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. No charge to school officers for ser- 
vices rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of these Agencies for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 
4 Ashburton Pl., | 70 Fifth Ave., | 355 Wabash Ave., | 25 King St., West, | 1204; So. Spring St., | 1242 Twelfth St., 
Boston, Mass. | New York. Chicago, Ill. Toronto, Canada. Los Angeles, Cal. | Washington, D. C. 








One Fee Registers 110 Tremont St., 





in Both Offices. Boston. 

si i 
Agency Manual 211 Wabash 
free to any CENC/IES £m Avenue, 
address. — BOSTON mo CHICAGO =- Chicago. 








THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. HKvidence: * We prefer to send to Professor Dick for 
our teachers.’”’ Reply made by Secretary of Dist. No. —, ——— County, Colorado, to an applicant for a 
position, FRED. DICK, Mgr., Kittredge Building, DENVER, COLO. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with t i Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. + + ¢ _ __. Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Maunger. 24 Stare st., Aibany, N.Y. 


INCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ‘i? weer toth st) Newtorx. 
262 Wabash Ave, Chicago, 
Wants more graded school teachers and teachers of music for public and private 
schools. e have more vacancies than we can fill. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking tiange at { "05 C. B. RUGGLES & CO. (Palace Hotel Bldg.) 


and those wishing a change at 
237 Vine Street. CINCINWATI, OHIO. 
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an increased salary, should 


= Tne WESTERN BUREAU OF EDUCATION = 


SECURES POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. | This Agency operates in the South. 
Supplies Books at publishers’ prices. For further information address 
7—w tf HARRY E. JOHNSON, Manager, 3548 Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl. 


’ Ambitious Teachers desiring to rise, 
ILLINOIS TEACHERS AG cNCY. | and wishing to come to Hllinois : 
We have more places than teachers. Register at once. Now is the time to secure 
asituation. BLANK FREE. Send two cents for particulars. Registration fee, 50 cents. 
ORVILLE BERHARD, Manager, 1509 Ashland Block, Chicago, Ill, 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency | TEACHERS’ AGENC VY 


, st known in U.S. OF RELIABLE 
Oldest and best ane = American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Established 1855. Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. br 
3 E St., New York. | Schools, Families, and Churches, Cire ulars of choice 
Oe er ee | schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
, and renting uf school property. 


ity wante , eferences furnished. 
of recognized ability wanted for | Best references fu aad ore 
HE in Pe E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
TEAC RS oi aioe og me —— | 150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 
syilvania and other States. Send for circulars. w 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Robt. L. | 


NEW YORK CITY. 
, re A Teachers’ Bureau 
ae oniniedaitie eee =e Teachers ¥ anted. (loth year.) Srl pang —w 


WANTED, | WANTED. 

i i ct S ady teache ive i ti in a first-class 
‘ ‘vania city high school, next September,| A lady tea her to give instruction ina fl 

Ino Peeneland college-trained lady assistant, of ex- family in Kentucky, — — hy. oe re a. ane 
arience alified to teach French, Latin, Music, | 16 years old, in English, ‘rench, jerman, 0 atin, 
Drawing Und. English branches — Art and French | and piano music. Salary, $300 and house. Apply at 
especially. Good salary. e | once to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 
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HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset st., Boston, 
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Improved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
262-264 Wabash Ave. 1028 Arch St 


NEW YORK 
31 E. 17th St. 


R TEACHING 
ART AND HISTORY. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of reproductions of 
fine photographs of famous buildings and monuments as aids for teaching Art and 
History. These reproductions are about 20x 28 inches in size, of the same color 
as the original photographs, and do not fade on exposure to light. 


Price, One Dollar each. 


An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be mailed on 
application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St. 


A‘ FO 








646 Washington St.. Boston. 47 East Tenth St., New York. 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
FOR ACCURACY OF RULINGS 


UNIFORMITY OF STOCK, 


“Standard School Papers” 


MANUFACTURED BY 


SMITH & WHITE MFG. CO., HOLYOKE, MASS., 


ARE THE BEST. 


Send for samples and prices to 


EpwaRpD E. Bass & Co., 


New England Agents, 
25 Arch St., Boston, Mass. 
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Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 

Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. 

(ce Fallterm opens October 15. Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 

ENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


eow 


™ pEBICAN 
>" MUSIC SYSTEM 


The only System combining Iung development, 
care of throat, pods enunciation, and voice culture, 
with the study of music. , 

The only System indorsed by Dudley Buck, Dr. 
Clarke, Director of Music, Univ. of Pa., ¢ arl Zerrahn, 
Charles R. Adams, of Boston, Supt. Brooks, I’lil.. Prof. 
Caswellof Brooklyn, and scores of other prog ressive el- 
neators and ed masicians who pave heretofore 

terly refuse indorse any 0 r od. 

The only System which has gotten out of the 
old ruts and placed music within range and easy grasp 
of the regular grade teacher. 

Adopted by Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Hartford, and 
scores of smaller places, supplanting the old methods. 

12 of the 13 normal schools of Pa. are teaching this 
system, normals of 14 states are ohnedy teaching it. 

Unprecedented results wherever introduced. 

For information and testimonials, address, 

KING, RICHARDSON & CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. i 


Publishers. 
FOREICN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 
store all French and German Grammars and Readers, 
by whomsoever published. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in the 
Foreign and Ancient Languages, at lowest prices. 
Catalogues on application. 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 
T. H. Castor & Co., successors, 
Importers, Publishers and Foreign Booksellers ; the only au- 
thorized agency for Henry Holt & Co. American agency 
for Hachette & Co.’s (London branch) publications. 
Removed from 144 Tremont St. to 
23 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 


43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 
—— PUBLISH — 

REED & KELLOGG@’S Complete Course in Language 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers [3 books]. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics ; etc., ete. 

H. I. SMITH, J.D. WILLIAMS, 
14 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 


Educational Publishers, 


43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 
Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited, 


CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. 


Intended for self-study or for use in schools. 
THE CORTINA METHOD. 

















Spanish in 20 Lessons. 13th ed., cloth................... $1.50 
PN OE Fe ios vnc actnvcdnacdsiscececbctoecsccess 1.50 
Ingles en 20 Lecciones. 8th ed., cloth...............e000- 2.00 
ib ta ke oo re rere 1.50 
Amparo. 4th ed.,in Spanish and English.............. -75 

“ Spanish only, with English vocabulary..... 50 
El Indiano. 6th ed., Spanish and English.............. 50 


Spanish with English vocabulary..... 
Despues dela Lluvia. 3d ed., annotated in English 





El Final de Norma. Novel, with English vocabulary 70 
Verbos Espanoles. 4thed. All:‘the Spanish verbs..... 45 
Modelee Para Cartas. -IBUA:GBie.s. vcsiscvoceccvccsececcs 40 


“ CORTINA LIBRARY.” 
choice Spanish books. 
professors. 
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Send 5 cents for catalogue of 
Liberal discount to dealers and 
Cortina School of Languages, 

45 W. 32d St., NEW YORK. 





Real Slate Blackboards. 


Within the reach of every School District in New England 
at the prices we furnish them. 


PRINCIPALS and TEACHERS “Mention or’ SCHOOL OFFICERS 


attention of 
To this fact. Next to good furniture, nothing is more necessary in 


the schoolroom than a good Blackboard. 

The only perfect and satisfactory Blackboards and real Slate. They cost but little more at first 
than cheap imitations of various kinds sold as “Artificial Slate,” and ‘‘ Composition” or “ Plastic” 
slating, which requires repairs every year. Real Slate lasts forever, and never costs anything 
after being placed on the wall. 

We manufacture exclisively the Blue Valley, which are the best Blackboards in the world, 
receiving Premium Medal at Chicago Exposition. 

EES ea 5 Write for full particulars and prices before placing orders. 


Slatington-Bangor Slate Syndicate, 


Foorr, Mgr. SLATINGTON, PA. 


NOT IN THE TRUST! 
We are the largest handlers 
of Natural Slate Blackboards | 


in the United States. JAS. L. 





Send us a Club now for 


Our Times, 


and get /ree our new Dissected Map of the 
United States (see offer below). 


For teaching Current Events, OUR TIMEs is the best help you can find. It is issued the first 
of each month, contains the leading political, commercial, and industrial events of the month: 
is specially edited for the tchoolroom in a bright and readable shape; is fully illustrated each 
month with portraits cf the leading men of the day, maps, etc 

Its steady increase in circulation is the best proof of its excellence. 


We have 1,000 clubs of 
from 2 to 150 subscribers each. 


OUR TIMEs is not only the best, but the cheapest paper of Current Events publ shed—only 30 
cents a year; clubs of two or more, 25 cents each. With it every subscriber can get fora trifle, 


or free, 
Our New Dissected Map of U. S., 


a splendid thing—the States and Territories cut out. Putting them together will teach Geography 
and furnish much amusement, Let every child have one. Put up in neat box and sent, postpaid, 
at the following rates: 


Single subscriptions to OUR TIMES and Map..................35 cents each. 
2to 10 “ to “ “ SE 5 RO 30 =“ “ 
lito 50 " to " " se Th astitas Uilestaten ieee 28 “ “ 
51 to 100 or more sub. to ma * “s “s “ “ 


Clubs must all go to one address. Send them in now and begin with the September number 


Have you our catalogue describing 400 helpful teachers’ books? Sent free. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East Sth St., New York, 





WHY was the ISAAC PITMAN SYSTEM 
it is the BEST, and has the /atest 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, 33 Union Sq., N. Y. 
Special Course and Rates to Teachers. 


SHORTHAND. 

adopted and taught in the New York 

public day schools ? 
BECAUSE and most practical text-books. 

Alphabet and Specimen Pages free. 

ATTEND the Metropolitan School of Shorthand, 156 

5th Ave., cor. 20th St. Live and practical methods. 
Horton’s Adjustable 





Saves time; and, by means 

of the thousands of Drill 

Examples, makes the pu- 

pils quick and accurate. 
Send for descriptive circular. 


JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 


laine’s D5¢, 


Manual 


A Million Everyday Facts of Prac- 
tical Knowledge 4nd value to anyone 
whether Farmer, Business Man or Stu 
dent. 508 pages laden with suggestions 
that may point the way to a fortune. A 
storehouse of useful, solid information of 
intenseinterest. Limp Cloth 25c.,StiffCloth 
50c., Full Leather $1.00. Send for a 
sample copy. A Harvest for Agents. 

RAW a Uo., 521 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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“YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLASSICS.” 


Although especially designed to meet the needs of 
young pupils for brightness, interest, and genuine 
musical excellence, this collection is recommended 
to players of all ages who can master only easy mu 
sic, and yet desire something above the common 
popular airs. The volume has been received with 
great favor by both teachers and pupils. 51 pieces, 
128 pages. 


“YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLASSICS, No. 2.” 


Issued in answer to the demand fora second yol- 
ume of high grade juvenile compositions. Uniform 
with the above. 48 pieces, 128 pages. 


“STUDENT'S CLASSICS.” 


The 37 compositions in the book are from the best 
modern sources, and form a collection of rare exce}- 
lence, variety, and interest. The pieces are of only 
moderate difficulty, being intended for the advanced 
pupil, or the player of but medium skill. 143 pages. 


“SELECTEO CLASSICS.” 


No pains have been spared to make this the finest 
collection of modern pianoforte pieces published. 
The authors represented hold highest rank among 
recent modern composers, and the compositions in 
the book are those which have excited most interest 
and praise in musical circles, during the past year or 
two. The music isnot heavy nor too difficult for the 
ordinary player. 33 pieces, 143 pages. 


“CLASSIC FOUR-HAND COLLECTION’ 


The 19 four-hand compositions included in this 
volume have been selected for their combined at- 
tractiveness and musical excellence. Each duet is 
the work of one of the great modern composers, anc 
the collection can be recommended as one of the 
most admirable of the kind ever published. 





Each book is handsomely printed from specially 
engraved plates. 





Each of the above voluines. Heavy 
Paper, $1.00; Boards, $1.25; 
Cloth, Gilt, $2.00. Postpaid. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., N. Y. 





$75 A MONTH—EVENINGS, TO 


WRITERS 


who learn, and represent Bixler’s popular system of 
Physical Training in Penmanship, at their own 
homes. Muscles trained, strengthened, controlled- 
speed and ease in shortest time—less labor, better re- 
sults. Less expense, bigger income—easy to learn- 
easy to teach. Beautiful parchment Diplomagranted. 
Our $4.24 teacher’s and agent’s Outfit, which enables 
you to graduate at home and make $75 a month, even- 
ings, sent for $1, and brought back if not satisfactory. 
Consists of (1) Self-instructor, 80 pp., cloth, 544x8, 75c. 
(2) Business Penman, monthly,1 year, 12 PP. 9x15, 25c. 
(3) Pocket Manual, 40 pee. common branches in 
a nut-shell, 25c. (4) Mail course, 4 lessons, written 
letters, copies, ete., $2. (5) Ad. outfit, $1. We want 
more senchers and agents, hence the $loffer. Send 
2-cent stamp and see what you get. 


Bixler Business College Co., Wooster, Ohio. 
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Set of 15, express paid, to any teacher enclosing $1.09 


WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, so Fifth Avenue, N. Y 














REVISED 


EDITION 





THE } ESSENTIALS 


The Continents. 


By GILMAN C. FISHER, Supt. of Schools, Pawtucket, R. I. 


: OF : GEOGRAPHY. 





7 


The tenth revised edition of this deservedly popular book has just been published. 








The fact that it has had sucha large annual sale for the past ten years proves that as ay out 
line of work for the teacher, the book is of great value to every teacher of geography. It 
contains all the political and descriptive geography a pupil should be required to commit 


Boards, Price, 30 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


to memory. 








3 Somerset St., Boston. 


262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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and appear before the leaves. 
is hard and of a reddish color. 
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Weekly, 2 $2.50 a year. 
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FRUIT STUDIES. 
BY MACLEOD, 
STONE FRUITS OR DRUPES. 
TONE fruits, of which the most familiar 
are the peach, cherry, plum, apricot, 
and almond, all belong to the rose fam- 








ily, the blossums closely resembling 
those of the wild rose. The outer part 
of such frnits is pulpy and sueculent, and the inner 
part is hard and stony. The stone does not belong to 
the seed, but is considered a part of the fruit, and has 
within it the seed, which has coats of its own. There 
is usually but one seed, which is known as the meso- 
carp, and the hard shell inclosing it is termed the 
stone, or endocarp. Stone fruits are known botani- 
eally as drupes. 
rHE CHERRY. 

All the numerous varieties of cherries now known 
are descendants of two species. The cherry tree is 
very ornamental, and 
is from forty to fifty 
feet in height, and 
bears white flowers, 
which grow in nearly 
sessile umbels. It 
is a native of Great 
Britain and the mid- 
dle and southern por- 





tions of Europe. In 
some parts. of Ger- 
many the publie 
roads are lined for many miles with rows of cherry 
trees. Owing to the beauty of the trees, they are often 
planted in shrubberies, merely for decorative purposes. 
One species, called the ground cherry, is very low, 
almost prostrate. It is a native of southern Europe 
and Siberia. 
its medicinal bark. Cultivated varieties of the cherry 
are very numerous, and differ greatly in color, size, 
and flavor. They are all spherical in shape (Fig. 1), 
and the leaves are smooth and shiny. 


The American wild cherry is noted for 


Illustration No. 2 shows a cross-sec- 

tion of the cherry, giving position \ 
and general appearance of the stone. 
Cherries form the principal article of 
food for the wood-cutters and char- 
coal-burners of some parts of France. 
They use them in soups and in many , 
other ways. Varieties of this fruit, // 
known as Maraschino and Kirsch- 
wasser cherries, are not only used for 
preserves and desserts, but for making 
wines. The wood of the cherry tree 

is very strong and close-grained, and 

is used for making musical instruments and furniture. 





ALMONDS. 


This fruit has no pulpy covering. The shell of the 
lrupe is wrinkled and coarsely furrowed. The husk 
shrivels as the ‘fruit ripens, and finally opens of its 
’wn accord. Almonds are valued for the kernels, 
which are an important article of commerce. The 
truit only thrives in southern climes. There are two 
kinds — bitter and sweet. 

The almond tree, which is rarely thirty feet in 
height, is a native of East Africa. The blossoms, 
which resemble those of the peach, are very abundant, 
The wood of the tree 


Almond oil, obtained from sweet almonds, is used 





medicinally and in confectionery. One variety of 
almond has a very thin, brittle shell, and is much 
used as a dessert. 
THE PEACH. 
This fruit, which is deservedly such a general 


favorite, is a native of Persia and India, but is now’ 


extensively cultivated in all temperate climates. It 
is of the same genus as the almond, but is distinguished 
by its lanceolate-serrulate leaves and its solitary blos- 





soms of a delicate pink color. A cluster of peach 


leaves is given in Fig. 3. The seed part of the drupe 
is tender and juicy, while in the almond it is fibrous. 
The fruit is spherical (Fig. 4), with a downy surface, 
the coloring being an artistic mixture of red and yel- 
low. Peaches are designated either as cling-stones or 
free-stones. In the former, the flesh adheres closely 
to the stone; in the latter, 
it separates readily from it. 
The leaves, flowers, and 
seeds have the odor of bitter 
almonds. Many 
of the peach are now culti- 


varieties 


vated, a number being of 
Chinese origin. 

The tree is small, with 
There 





numerous branches. 
are extensive peach orchards 
situated in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and Maryland. 

In Great Britain peach trees are often trained 
against walls. Much of this delicious fruit is used 
for peach brandy. 

Nectarines only differ from peaches in having a 
smooth surface and being more tender. The stone 
has a rough surface. 

THE PLUM 

This is a delicious dessert fruit, both raw and cooked. 
It has been cultivated since ancient times, and appears 
in the wild state in many parts of Europe and Eng- 

land. The fruit is 
spherical, with a 

tine bloom (Fig. ). 

The stone is sharply 

f pointed at both ends, 
/ and has a smooth 
surface and a longi- 

¢ J tudinal furrow pass- 

ing all around it 

(Fig. 6). 


FIG. 5 eties of the plum FIG. 6 





Some vari- 


are so acid that they 
are only eatable when cooked. The green gage is a 
sweet, highly-esteemed plum, and the damson, a 
small, purple variety, is almost equally popular. 
Wine of a fine flavor is made from plums. 

The dried fruit, known as prunes, or French plums, 
are eaten at all seasons, and are a healthy article of 
food and a mild laxative. 

THE APRICOT. 

This fruit, which is of the same genus as the plum, 
resembles the peach, and is sweet and juicy. It is a 
native of China, Japan, and Armenia. The tree is 
from fifteen to twenty feet high, and the flowers are 
white. There are about twenty recognized varieties 
of the apricot. 





MISS MERRY’S QUESTION BOX. 
BY JEAN HALIFAX, 
HERE was a tiny little box on Miss 
Merry’s desk which was full of interest 
to both teacher and pupils. I don’t 








know which side enjoyed the discussions 
most; but I do know that both found 
pleasure as wellas profit in those earnest weekly talks. 

The box contained a number of white slips, on 
which different pupils had written questions whieh 
they were anxious to have answered. The slips were 
dropped in from time to time during the week, and 
the box was opened when Miss Merry thought that 
She knew that, although 


system was a good thing, and it was well to have a 


the right moment had come. 


time anda place for everything, much of the benefit of 
such discussions depended upon the mood in which het 
pupils were, and the special circumstances of the hour. 

On this particular day Miss Merry had been obliged 
to reprove one of the older scholars for whispering. 
This was athing she disliked to do and seldom did. 
[t was .not often that sucha trouble arose, for she 
planned unceasingly to keep all so happily and busily 
employed that there should be no chance to whisper. 

Julia acknowledged that she ought not to have done 
“You 
see, Miss Merry, I knew that Sallie had worked that 
example, and I was sure that if L only had a little help, 
I could do the rest. And I asked for a hint, and got 
so interested that I didn’t realize that | might be dis- 
turbing other folks. 
without that example, and I had everything in all the 
So I wanted 


so, but explained that it was about a lesson. 


But I did hate to go to class 


other lessons but just that one problem. 
that.” 

Julia was one of the most trusted girls in the older 
division, and the occasion seemed to many of the 
pupils to justify the deed. Miss Merry was not sur- 
prised, therefore, to see Sam, a moment later, deposit 
a little white slip in the question box. And surmising 
that his query would be upon this subject, and feeling 
that this was a good time in which to discuss the mat- 
ter, as the school were deeply interested in, yet not 
angrily excited over, the question, she took out the 
key, the box was kept locked, and the slips were 
dropped in through a slit in the cover,— and suggested 
that the work be laid aside for the question time. 

In a second, books, slates, and pads were tucked 
away, the older scholars came nearer the front, and the 
primers were given some busy work to do. They were 
at liberty either to busy themselves with that, or to 
listen quietly to their elders. 

As Miss Merry had suspected, the first slip which 
she drew was, “* What’s the matter with whispering ?’ 
That was surely Sam’s. She smiled a little as she reac 
it aloud. 

Sam rose immediately. He had been sorry to see 
Julia in trouble, and feeling that she had not been 
wrong, and yet earnestly wanting to know why she 
could not whisper, had promptly deposited his query 
Somehow, it didn’t sound very respectful; he vaguely 
felt that the wording was at fault, but he had not 
He frankly 


ipology lt 


meant to put in an impertinent question. 
explained; and Miss Merry accepted the 
her own pleasant way. 

‘Suppose we word it —— ?” she paused if the 
correction could come from the pupils, so much the 
better. 

“Ts it fair to whisper?” “Is it wrong?” “Is 
whispering ever justifiable ? ” came three suggestions. 

The questions were honest, earnest ones, even when 
those who asked owned that they could not see the 
other side of the subject. Miss Merry 
have dared to introduce the question box at the first 


would not 


of the term, but after several weeks, when their respect 
and trust had been won, she felt that the school were 
ready for these discussions, and would be helped by 


them. 
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All sorts of questions were asked, discussed, and 
settled. 
times there were only two or three slips. 

“Can anybody 
‘* Tow 


Sometimes the box was full of them; some- 
‘‘ Were there ever really giants ? 
see wind?” “Who named folks’ last names ?” 
many books will I study before I’m all through with 
schools for always ? ” ““ Isn’t it as fair for boys to have 
‘Ain’t firecrackers silly ?’ 

the books they like 


to cook as for girls ? 


“Whi 
when they’re real jolly stories ‘ 


ean’t fellows read best, 


? Well, it rejoiced 
the 
the 


earnest 


You think that this is a medley 
Miss heart, 
queries. Nettie evidently wanted to 
stories she had he but she 


stickler for truth. No. 2 was of an 


Merry’s because she saw beyond 
believe 
ard, was an 
mind, 
And 


some 


inquiring 


and what a nice chanee fora lesson in science! 

nO. oo — 

lay for So they are ready for it 
Miss Merry mused. “ Anda good chance in No. 4 


ission of what 1s necessary for an education. 


Just what I was going to give them 


a lecture subject ! 


for a diset 
They will appreciate it now 

No. 5 is studying the woman question, though she 
never heard of it A chanee for a 
there. No. centle 
but she has been frightened by 


good earnest talk 


6 needs a hint as to her grammar, 


those firecrackers the 
had yesterday ; here’s a chance for a talk on real 


And No. 


question, for my plans. 


boy 
have asked a better 
He has been 


+ 


novels and been reproved for it; a grand chance to 


patriotisn 7 couldn't 


reading dime 


give them a list of good books, to teach them how to 


ehoose and to read, and to get them interested in a 


5 hoo] libran £ 
‘] here 


see, for impressing great truths on those youn 


y 
i = ®) 


were grand possibilities in that tiny box, you 
¢ hearts. 
But why 
Well, we 
we could think ove 


thought. 


don’t we go on with the whispering ? 
Miss Merry’s school, till 


She often gave us food- 


often waited, in 
a matter 
and do 
Miss Merry liked to help her school 


think — not dream. 


So suppose we wait till next time 
some thin hing 
to really 


—_-see = 


THE STORY OF THE OAK. 
[FOR REPRODUCTION WORK. | 
BY L. C. E. 
[Wt ( A HAVE found it a good plan for the chil- 


VG 







dren to have note-books in hand _pre- 


pared to jot down important items 
when the object is not only to get a 
good reproduction, but also to give an 
lesson. I the board a few 


information put upon 


topics like this: The oak tree. 
Origin. 
Leaves. 
Growth < Flowers. 
( Fruit. 
Beauty. 
Usefulness while growing. 
Usefulness after being cut. 
Having them the 
them for further information, they 
find they are 


read to story and questioned 
are ready for their 
part of the work. I better 


produce, besides having a little useful’ practice in tak- 


able to re- 


ing notes on essential points: 
like 


violence to the 


Three centuries ago, when I was an acorn somewhat 


wind threw me with great 


I felt myself sinking deeper and deeper 


you, an October 
ground. Every day 


into the ground until one day a high wind threw some earth 


over me. I was so warm and comfortable that I slept until 
spring. Then one day I sent out two little fresh green leaves. 
After this I did not try to make 


just kept spreading my roots and making them stronger and 


much show in the world, but 





4 
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y 
Black Jack. Willow Oak Post Oak 
stronger, until finally I began to grow above ground, slowly at 
first, then faster, until I am now called the king of the forest. 


Now [ have very important work to do every year. In the 


‘¢Ts there no other use for 
this 
lesson at school had been upon 
be able to tell the acorn about it. 


are used for 


hogs more than for the 


early spring there may be seen some tassel-like clusters hang- 
These are called catkins, and they are 
formed of a number of flowers without petals united. These 
The pistillate flowers are separate, 


ing from my branches. 


are the staminate flowers. 
not more than one or two ina place, and surrounded by little 
scales, which finally form the acorn cup. Then the germ of 
the pistil ripens and forms the acorn itself. 
The large leaves grow 


Then I also bear 
leaves of two kinds, as well as flowers. 
alternately on the stems and with straight veins. Besides these, 
I also bear stipules, which are only make-believe leaves, 


Taken together, they make 


grow- 
ing at the base of the real leaves. 
the beautiful foliage which gives such refreshing shade in the 
hot summer 


days, and which people so much admire in the 


find a home here, and in severe thun- 
take shelter 


for very rarely is an oak tree 


autumn. The birds, too, 


der-storms the woodmen under my _ protecting 


branches, struck by lightning. 
‘“ But it takes so long to grow to an oak tree,” said the acorn. 
acorns ?”’ Just as the acorn said 


Martin along. Only the day before his reading 
‘The Oak,” and he felt glad to 
‘ Why,” 


Indians of the 


came 
he said, ** acorns 


food sometimes. The far West 
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Swamp Willow Oak. Pin Oak. Shingle Oak. 


grind the kernel into meal, wash and dry it in the sun to extract 
the bitter 
old England valued their oak forests as feeding places for their 


taste, and then make bread of it. The Saxons of 


valuable 
I should rather be a strong tree. 


But for 
The Druids wor- 


timber they yielded. 
my part, 
shipped the oak with its mistletoe, and once King Charles hid 
athong the boughs of an oak tree, which was afterward called 
the ‘ Royal Oak.’ 
tin said 
ford, 


worth. 


Then, of course, every one knows,” Mar- 
Charter Oak at Hart- 


Connecticut charter was hid by Captain Wads- 


rather pompously, ‘‘of the 
where the 
The Romans used to crown those who were especially 
valiant by a chaplet of oak leaves, and the Greeks made it an 
emblem of hospitality.” 
All this oak 


whistled through its branches, and finally it said, 


time the was moving uneasily as the wind 


‘Why don't 
you tell how now to the world, 
Master Martin ?” 


ered away to the boys, so the oak continued : 


very useful our family is 
But Martin had found his ball and scamp- 
‘There are really 
two hundred and more species in our family if we could count 
Like all 
important than others, 


all our relations. families, some members are more 


useful as shade trees 


but we are all 
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Burr Oak. Chestnut Oak. Yellow Chestnut Oak. 


and as timber when cut down. Those that live in the south 
are so strong that they are 
the live oaks. The 


used, 


used for ship-building. These are 


ordinary white oak is also sometimes so 


and for carriages too; while its bark is used for tanning 
and as a medicine, and gives us a 
Arabia a little insect, called kermes, 
make a fir + red dye. 
countries the bark of the cax« tree 


bright yellow dye. In 


covers the oak, and they, 


like the cochineal, In Spain and near 


produces cork, from which 
ae hed ‘ , 

life preservers, handles to tennis racquets. corks for bottles. and 
,* thousand other things are made. Twelve thousand tons are 
cut annually, but as each tree is stripped of its bark but once 


in ten years, it grows only the more vigorously. 
‘*T couldn't begin to tell,” said the oak, ** the many uses men 
make of our family, and to be truly useful is the greatest thing 
of life.” 


Just then the wind rattled the acorn down, and as it 


lay there looking up at the tree it longed to grow to such a one. 

The tree was indeed beautiful. ‘There it stood, straight and 
tall, with its The 
which had at first been so green and fair, had turned to crimson 
But in its strong arms it still 


graceful branches out-spreading. leaves, 
and gold, and then blown away. 
held its foster child which had come as a wandering mistletoe 
seed seeking rest and protection. This the oak had received 
and nourished with its own life. Now its strong green leaves 
and waxy white berries remained, making the tree a thing of 
beauty. For trees, like human folk, are beautiful if they pro- 
tect and help others. 
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ABOUT NATURE LESSONS. 


* BY NELLIE H. CROWELL. 


T always seemed to me that to give a 


nature lesson of any sort to a class of 
fifty-six little children was one of the 
hardest and most unsatisfactory things 
[ had to do. The itself 


I was conscious of it even while giving 





lesson never 
satisfied me, 
it, and in a very few days the children seemed to 
know even less about the subject than before it was 
taught. 

Looking back upon those lessons, the faults seem 
to be these: First, I too 
facts to remember, not could find 
but abstract facts. Second, the 
lessons were too long. I know that I talked to them 
long after they had lost all interest in the subject. 
Third, 
by, the “orderly 


tried to give them many 
facts which they 


out for themselves, 


L was too conscious of, and too much disturbed 


disorder ” which invariably belongs 
to a nature lesson. 

Now, 
whit is the best 
The best 
but to divide the 
however, is rarely practicable; for 
han Ue 


be given to nature lessons, 


how is it best to remely these things and 


way of giving a nature lesson to a 


large class ? way of all is not to give it to 


a large class, class into 


That, 


are large anl we must 


groups, 
our classes 
them as best we may. 
cannot 


Unnecessary time 


no mitter how interesting they are; for however 
much a child may know about a bug or a plant, that 


knowle lge 


the next class. 


unfortunately will not promote him to 


The object of nature lessons for little children is 


not so much, it seems to me, that they should know 


all about a bee or a butterfly, as that their little eyes 
should be opened and that they shoull be male con- 
that they 
flowers and love 


feel kindly to 


scious of the world wonders around them; 
should be made to see the beauty of 
them like friends; that they should 
all animals and to anything that lives. 

[I think I can best explain what I consider the 
most satisfactory giving 


way of a nature lesson by 


discussing the subject of the Jee, for instance. 
What do we want and expect a child of six or 


> 


seven to know about the bee? That we should con- 


sider well before we begin the lesson, and decide 





definitely too, and let no temporary brightness of the 
class tempt us to go farther into the subject. One 
good way is to think what questions a child would 
ask if he had never seen a bee; what facts about it 
would interest him. 

The next thing is to have ready our bee, if we are 
fortunate enough to possess one, and we can easil} 
obtain one if we take the trouble to think of it in 
season. Here comes in another question: 
specimens is it best to have ? 


How many 
I think one is quit 
enough, and it is really all we want when you think 
of all the other material we have to collect and také 
But can we expect a room full of 
anxious little children to sit patiently in their seats 
until their turn comes to look ? 


care of. how 
If the bee is passed 
round during the lesson, I tind that they are so eagel 
to see it, and so afraid they will not, that they pay 
little attention to the things I want them to notice; 

the fact that that is a dee is enough for them. I think 
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the best way is to put a careful drawing of a bee on 
Have the 
eal bee by all means, but I should not show it to 
the children until after the lesson; then they know 
so much better what to look for. 

What about the bee shall teach them? It 
seems to me the following facts are enough for little 





the board and give the lesson from that. 


we 


hildren: The bee is first a tiny egg; then it is a 
orm; then it is shut in its cell by the other bees 
nd fed by them. 


a 2 bee, 


After its legs and wings grow it 


A bee has a round head. Its eyes are large, and 


The bee 


42, 
like a tongue, which it uses to get 


ich eye is made up of many little eyes. 
as a very long lip 
the honey from flowers. 


The body of the bee is almost round. It is made 


f rings, sometimes yellow and black. The body is 
overed with soft short hairs. 

A bee has four wings. Two wings are small and 
re under the two larger ones. 
The body is made of two bags. It gets the honey 
from the flowers and puts it in one of these bags to 
With 


the other bag 


Db 


irry to its home. what is in 
wax is made, 
\ bee has six legs—they are covered with soft 
iir, like the body. 


1 these hairs and the bees carry it home to feed the 


The dust from the flowers gets 


iby bees. 
of 


cells 


hive; it is made 
fill 


The honey is for their 


The bee’s home is ealled a 
ttle The 


vith honey from the flowers. 


rooms called cells. bees these 


vinter’s food. 
Men ean take some of the honey out of the hives 
ithout hurting the bees. 


Bees like bright flowers best. They like sweet 


Howers too, for they have the most honey. 
There are always three kinds of bees in each hive 


aqueen bee, work bees, and drones. ‘The drones 
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ire the father bees. There is only one queen bee in 
ich hive. The queen bee is the mother of all the 
aby bees. 

The work bees are the servants and do all the 
work. They bring in all the honey and flower dust. 
They build the cells. 


ora future queen and take great care of it. 


They choose one little grub 


We must not hurt the bees. They will not sting 


is if we do not plague them or get in their way. 
p The following subjects seem to me enough for 
ittle children to study. I propose taking up one or 


t two each month, giving a drawing which is to be put 
on the board, also the facts which I think are enough 


p to teach. I have grouped the subjects in classes. I 


y think the interest of the children is awakened and 
1 ield longer by having a series of lessons on similar 
y subjects from day to day than by having a flower one 
lay, a bug the next, an animal the next, ete. Of 
k ‘ourse, some things should be taken in their season, 
ike buds in spring and snow in winter, but so many 
, things have to be taught from dry specimens and 
S rawings that it seems to me much better to teach 


them in series; it is certainly more interesting to the 

1 teacher, and we always teach best what we are most 
nterested in. 

No lesson should be longer than fifteen minutes. 

Che illustrations are intended to be drawn on the 








board large enough for each child to see. In draw- 


ing keep the proportions as nearly correct as possible. 


Insects. Sea Animals. 
moth crab 
butterfly lobster 
bee snail 
wasp clam 
spider oyster 
fly star-fish 
dragon-fly sea-urchins 
beetles tish 
ant 

Land Animals. 

Domestic. Wild. 
cat rabbit 
dog fox 
cow squirrel 
horse bear 
sheep reindeer 
pig elephant 
goat 
rat 
Birds. Flowers. 
hen buttercup 
duck daisy 
robin violet 


Sparrow 
pigeon 
Natural Phenomenon. 
tides 
sun, moon, stars 
SHOW 
rain 
clouds 


seasons 
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UNIFORM EXAMINATIONS FOR COMMIS- 
SIONERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION. 


SECOND AND THIRD GRADES. 
August 8 and 9, 1895. 
ARITHMETIC. 

1. Find the cost of a stair carpet for a flight of 18 
steps, 7} inches rise and 10 inches deep, at 68 cents a 
yard, the 18 steps to include 10 inches floor space 
at the top of the stairs. 

2. Reduce .0018} (a) to the form of per cent.; () 
tc a common fraction in its lowest terms; (¢) to a 
fraction whose denominator is 8,000. 

3. Multiply 5 rd. 4 yd. 2 ft. 4 in. by 9. 

4. 9h. 6 min. 8 see. is what part of 13 h. 39 min. 
12 sec. ? 

DRAWING. 

The measure of all work shall be at least one inch. 

1. (a) What is a broken color? (6) Blending one 
part green and four parts yellow will produce what 
hue ? 

2. Copy outline and add all necessary lines to 
represent a common step-ladder, left side having Six 


steps, and a platform at the top. 





3. Copy sketch and modify to represent an un- 


covered box. 





4. What rule governs the represertation of all 
lines which are parallel with the line of the horizon ? 





GRAMMAR. 
The reading class now seated on the form in front 
of the schoolmaster’s desk consisted of the three 


most backward pupils. Adam would bave known it, 


only by seeing Bartle Massey’s face as he looked over 
his spectacles, which he had shifted to the bridge of 
his nose, not requiring them for present purposes. 
The face wore its mildest expression; the grizzled, 
bushy eyebrows had taken their more acute angle of 
compassionate kindness, and the mouth, habitually 
compressed, with a pout of the lower lip, was relaxed 


so as to be able to speak a hopeful word or syllable 


in a moment, - GEORGE ELtor, 


The first seven questions refer to the above selec- 


tion, 


Notrs.—1. A combination of subject and predicate is 


called aclause. Clauses are principal or subordinate. 2. Sub- 


ordinate clauses include (a) subject clauses; (4) objective 


clauses; (c) adjective clauses; (d) adverbial clauses. 3. In 


naming a clause, include only its unmodified subject and unmod- 


ified predicate. 4. A preposition with its object is called a 


phrase. 5. In naming a phrase, give only the preposition and 


its unmodified object. 6. A modifier may be a word, phrase, 


or clause. In giving modifiers, if words, name the parts of 


speech to which they belong. In like manner state the charac- 
ter of modifying phrase s and clauses, as adje ctive, adverbial, 
ete. 7. 


An object of a transitive verb is classed as a modifier 


of that verb. &. Only eight parts of speech are recognized 


the articles the and a forming a subdivision of adjectives, and 
participles being of the forms of verbs. 9. Infinitives 
10. 


following order: 


one are 


classed as modes of the verb. In parsing a noun or pro- 


noun, observe the Class, person, number, 


gender, case. Give the reason for case. In parsing a relative 


pronoun, state the agreement with its antecedent. 11. In giv- 
ing the syntax of a noun or pronoun, give only the case and 


12. 


and intransitive ; 


the reason for it. Treat verbs as divided into two classes 


only, viz., transitive a transitive verb may be 


used in the active or the passive voice. 13. In parsing a verb, 


observe the following order: Principal parts, regular or irreg- 
ular, transitive or voice, mode, tense, 


intransitive, person, 


number, agreement; give the special use of an infinitive or a 
participle after tense. 
Kach of the following questions has 10 credits assigned to it. 
1. Classify the following clauses according to notes 
l and 2: (b) Adam would have 
known; (ec) as he he had shifted ; (e) 


CONSIST d s 


looked Pa (d) 


(() class 
mouth was relaxed. 
2. Give (a) three modifiers of seated ; (b) two mod- 
ifiers of compressed, 
3. Classify as parts of speech : («) consisted ; (b) 
(dl) their + 


1. (a) Select two adjectives in the comparative de- 


most; (¢) over; (@) so, 
gree; (+) two in the superlative degree; (¢) a numeral 
adjective. 

GEOGRAPHY, 

1. What is the latitude of (a) the Aretie Circle; (0) 
the Tropie of Capricorn ? 

2. Ifa man travels westward across the continent, 
how will the time indicated by his watch compare 
with local be? What does 
this difference prove with reference to the movement 
of the earth ? 

3. The Amazon is a great navigable river. 


time wherever he may 


Why 
have no large cities been built along its banks ? 

4. What disastrous effects often attend the com- 
plete removal of forests from large areas ? 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY, 


1. What is the first step in the cultivation of color 


» 


sense ‘ 
2. What is the object of the study of grammar? 
3. Give a plan of teaching the noun. 
4. In a lesson on the comparison of objects, what 1s 
incidentally to be accomplished ? 
CURRENT TOPICS. 


1. What changes were made in President Cleve 
land’s cabinet in June ? 
2. What Industrial Exposition is to be held in this 
country next fall and winter ? 
3. Name an important educational law which was 
enacted by the last legislature 
1. What great scientist recently died ? 
HYGIENE, 


PHYSIOLOGY AND 


1. Why has the shoulder joint 
movement than the hip joint ? 

2, (a) Name the used chiefly in 
the arm. (+) What bones of the arms are moved by 


greater .freedom of 


muscle bending 


this muscle ? 


the bronchial tubes ; (Lb) the villi? 


3. What are (a) 


4. What is the drum of the ear ‘ 
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COMPOSITION, 


Write a composition on one of the following sub- 


jects : — 
» 1, A country road, 2. A surprise party. 38. The 
force of habit. 4. Benefits derived from reading 


good books. 
Credits will be given on the merits of the composi- 
tion with particular reference to three points. 
1. The matter; 7. e., the thoughts expressed. 
2. The correctness and propriety of the language 
used, 
3. The orthography, punctuation, division into 
paragraphs, use of capitals, and general appearance. 
sition 
ANSWERS. 
ARITHMETIC, 
(a) 13 %- (4) 1800: (¢) sbb0° . 
ft. Gin. 4. 4%. 
DRAWING. 
1. (a) Any color mixed with gray. 


(6) Green- 
yellow. 


9 





4. All lines parallel with the line of the horizon 
must remain so. 
GRAMMAR. 


1. (a) Principal. (6) Principal. Adverbial. 
(d) Adjective. (e) Principal. 

2. (a) The adverb now and the adverbial phrases 
(>) The adverb habitually and the 
adverbial phrase with pout. 

3. (a) Verb. (+) Adverb. 
Pronoun. (e) Adverb. 

4. (a) More accurate, lower. 
mildest. (c) Three. 


(¢) 


on form, in front. 


(c) Preposition. 


(d) 


(>) Most hackward, 


GEOGRAPHY. 
1. (a) 664° north latitude. (4) 234° south latitude. 
2. (a) It will be faster than the local time. (6) 
That the earth rotates on its axis from west to east. 
3. The Amazon is near the equator, and its climate 
is hot, enervating, and unhealthful. 
4. Floods and drouth. 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 

1. ‘To ascertain what the child already knows con- 
cerning color. 

2. To learn the science of language and the art of 
correct expression. 

4. To train the children to observe correctly. To 
teach them to appreciate similarities and differences 
in objects. 

CURRENT TOPICS, 

1, Attorney-General Olney, was appointed secretary 
of state, and Judson Harmon, of Cincinnati, was 
chosen attorney-general, 

2. The Cotton States and International Exposition 
to be held at Atlanta, Georgia, 


4. Thomas Henry Huxley. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, 

1. Because the socket of the shoulder joint is not 
so deep as that of the hip joint. 

2. (a) The biceps muscle. (+) The ulna and the 
radius. 

3. (a) They are air passages branching from the 
(>) They 


are hair-like projections upon the mucous membrane 


bronchi and ramifying through the lungs. 


of the intestines. 
4. It is the middle ear, beginning with the ty mpa- 
num and extending to the inner ear. 





The 


uest. 


Divino you have heard of Jack Frost, 


Who’s traveling down from the north 
To give us a call, big folks and small, 
No matter what it may cost. 


He sails on an iceberg, I know; 

And the wind is his captain and crew ; 

And he reaches our shore somewhat. before 
The beautiful lady of snow. 


He’s a reckless young fellow, is Jack! 

He has the wonderful knack - 

Of pinching your ears, and bringing the tears, 
And giving your pitchers a crack. 


He cries to the brooks, ‘‘ Silence, all!” 
While he holds every bubble in*thrall ; 
And the best of skating’s surely awaiting 
The boy who forgets how to fall. 


But every one has his bright moods ; 
And I think you may search many roods, 
And find no such wreaths as Jack paints as he breathes 
On the window a dream of the woods. 
—Selected. 
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In Late October. 
a rustling corn-fields, crisped and brown, 


Are trailing all their banners down. 


The vagrant geese, with clanging flight, 
Go piping southward in the night. 


Nest songs beneath the eaves are dead, 
Though no one knew when swallows fled. 
—Richard Jean Hobbs. 
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Fringed Gentians. 


BY L. F. ARMITAGE. 


HE winds sound cold and dreary, the leaves are falling 
fast, 
The day is gray and dull, the summer’s 0’er, 
But these bright blossoms surely caught the blue of 
summer skies 


And let us have a glimpse of them once more. 


In days of joy and pleasure, store up gladness that 
will last, 

And give it out again when days are drear : 

If your heart o’erflows with sunshine, you may gladden 
many a life, 

And in the days of gloom give hope and cheer. 





A 


Little Late Dandelion. 


% ITTLE late Dandelion, 
2. Whence comes your crown? 
Your friends are all changing 
To thistle and down; 
And passing winds call you 
To come and forget; 
But linger a little,— 
Don’t leave us just yet. 


Says Dandelion, sadly, 
‘* Don’t ask me to stay! 
I must change like the rest, 
And be wafted away!” 
Then bright little Dandelion, 
Ere you take wing, 
Please tell me just where 
I can find you next spring. 
— The Fountai 
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UNDREDS of stars in the pretty sky ; 


Hundreds of shells on the shore together ; 
Hundreds of birds that go singing by ; 

Hundreds of birds in the sunny weather ; 
Hundreds of dewdrops to greet the dawn; 

Hundreds of bees in the purple clover ; 
Hundreds of butterflies on the lawn — 

But only one mother the wide world over. 

— Selected 
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Over. 


VER! the sweet summer closes, 
@) The reign of the roses is done; 
Over and gone with the roses, 
And over and gone with the sun. 


Over! the sweet summer closes, 
And never a flower at the close; 
Over and gone with the roses, 
And winter again and the snows. 
—Alfred Tennyson 
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Patriotism. 


ONLY ONE FLAG. 


Only one flag! for four years we defended, 
Only one flag! through War’s sacrifice ended, 
Only one flag! 


Only one flag! our beloved Old Glory! 


proudest, grandest in story, 


— Comrade Redington 
+= e eee 


BIRD-NOTE sounding here and there, 
A bloom, where leaves are brown and sober, 
Warm noons, and nights with frosty air, 
And loaded wagons say,— October. 
— Thos. Stephen Collier. 
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